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HAMILTON, 


CHAPTEK L 

LIFE AND WEITINOS. 

The toTO of Airdrio is situated some (doven mil's east 
of Glasgow, on the highroail to Ediulmrgli. Witliin the 
last century or less it has grown to Im a hig jdne.e, heeause 
of digging for coal and “hhude-hand.” d'hre.e, hnndnsl 
years ago it was ancient hnt unimportant, d’he surround¬ 
ing lields liad not lieeu made hideous hy nijiulsive. hlaclc 
heaps, and its atmosphere was unhegrimed hy foulnc'ss of 
soot and smoko. Men saw and felt the naturalness of 
the earth around it, and the heauty of tin; heaven over it. 
Very ciirly in the sixteenth century, there stood (dose 
to this old Inirghal town a towiU' of the ordinary >Seot- 
i^sh type. Tliis was tire reside.nee of .hdin Hamilton, 
styled of Airdrie, lie was tho second son of the. head of 
a considerahlo family, Sir Kohert Hamilton, Knight of 
Preston. Loyal to his chief and the king, he. wimt forth 
with them to Flodden, and there shared the fah* of “dule” 
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along witli so many other Scottish lairds. His descend¬ 
ant,—Gavin, third of the line,—fought on the side o<f 
Queen Mary. Another Gavin, fifth of the line, was 
with his hinsman, the Duke of Hamilton, at the battle 
of Worcester; and for the King and Covenant — he 
thinking the king believed in it — involved seriously 
his estate of Airdrie. The spirit of the father descended 
to his elder son, Eobert, who sided with the Covenanters 
against the unmixed brutalities of Claverhouse and the 
Government. He fought under his kinsman, Sir Eobert 
Hamilton of Preston, at Pothwell Bridge, where he was 
made prisoner. The second son, William, was, first. Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity in Edinburgh, and then Principal of 
the University,—a man of considerable note in his time. 
Eobert Hamilton of Airdrie had a son, William, who 
became minister of Bothwell. The eldest son of the 
minister, Eobert, studied medicine in Glasgow, became 
M.D., and then successively Prof essor of Anatomy, and 
of the Practice of Medicine, in the University. He still 
held the estate of Airdrie,—somewhat curtailed from the 
time of the ancestor who fought at Worcester, but yet a 
considerable property. Smitten with the current spirit 
of speculation, he lost the most of it, and the last 
fragment of the ancient property was sold during the 
minority of his eldest son. Dr Thomas Hamilton, the 
younger brother of this Dr Eobert Hamilton, succeeded 
him in the Chair of Anatomy. He died in 1781. His 
son was Dr William Hamilton; he succeeded his fathe?\ 
in the same chair, and held it from 1781 to 1790. Dr 
William Hamilton died in this year, leaving two sons. 
The elder was William, afterwards Sir William Hamil¬ 
ton, Baronet of Preston, a name that will not be for- 
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Birthplace and Family, 

gotten in the history of philosophy. The younger was 
Thomas, afterwards Captain Thomas Hamilton, a man of 
marked literary power, wjio has left in ^ Cyril Thornton^ 
a graphic and caustic portraiture of the alliueiice, tlic 
unconscious humour, and the homely ways of Glasgow 
life in the earlier years of the century. This young lad, 
William Hamilton, had a constitutional right, if there, 
be anything in heredity, to a very vigorous and varied 
activity 

He was born in a house attached to the College*, of 
Glasgow,—the old, quaint, dignified Imildings remind¬ 
ing one of the style and the grace of Holyrood,—situated 
in the High Street of the city, whoso worn pathways 
and picturesque crow gables had witnoss(Ml many a stir¬ 
ring scene in Scottish story. The day was 11 ui 81h of 
March 1788. He was thus but two 3 ’(‘ar.s old on the 
death of his father. His upbringing devo]v(‘(l wholly on 
his mother and her relatives. Mrs Hamilton liad })een 
an Elizabeth Stirling. She hidonged to a family of 
merchants in Glasgow, who once had b(‘en lairds of 
Bankeir and Lettyr, and were ev(mtuaHy th(.‘- legal r<‘]>- 
resentatives of Janet Stirling, the heiress of (tadd(*r— 
the oldest property of the Stirlings. Now, alike from 
their historical credit and their actual ])osition, they 
oejupied a high place amid the somewhat exehmive 
commercial aristocracy of the city. William Stirling, 
her fatjjer, was a man of great practical (capacity 
mud energy. Ho founded tlio trade in Glasgow of 
cotton and linen printing, first at DalHliolm on th(^ 
Kelvin, and then at Cordale and Dalqulmrn on ih(‘ 
Leven. He was the direct lineal descendant of Bolx-rt- 
Stirling of Lettyr, who fell in a feud in 1537, and 
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whose descendants had from about that date been 
merchants in Glasgow. His wife was a daughter o^ 
Andrew Buchanan of Drumpellier. His eldest son, 
Andrew Stirling of Drumpellier, made out in 1818, be¬ 
fore the Lord Lyon of the time, his claim to represent 
the oldest line of the Stirlings,—that of Gadder, a family 
of importance in the time of Edward 1.^ Mrs Hamil¬ 
ton was a somewhat stern, unbending, yet withal kindly 
woman. Though her father had at one time amassed a 
fortune, her means were not large, but she was careful; 
and in the management of her boys, whose force of 
character needed guidance and control, she succeeded 
well. The eldest boy cherished through life a passionate 
regard for his mother, and mourned her death as only a 
true and loyal son could do. 

Young Hamilton was sent, like other boys of the 
time, to the Grammar or Latin school of Glasgow. He 
afterwards, in 1800, entered the junior Latin and Greek 
classes of the University, at the age of twelve. He was 
in the following year sent to a school in England, at 

1 This claim, impugned in the book of the ‘Stirlings of Keir,’ is 
thoroughly revindicated by the eminent antiquary, John Riddell^ in 
his ‘ Comments on the Stirlings of Keir,’ 1860. The story of Janet 
Stirling of Gadder, therein baldly told, shows her as one of the worst- 
used heiresses, even in lawless Scottish history. Her wardship of 
marriage was seized by John Stirling of Keir, and she was forced 
into a sort of Scotch marriage with his son James. When thrcRigh 
this means she had been stripped of her ancestral estate, the un¬ 
manly husband divorced her on the ground of consanguinity, which 
he declared, falsely, to have been unknown to him at the time of tl^ 
marriage. The heiress was then handed over like a chattel, and 
'‘married” to a fellow of the name of Bishop—a local writer and 
“servitor” to Keir, in which capacity Bishop had been his instru¬ 
ment for grasping the estate of Gadder. To complete the infamy of 
Keir, he contrived to disinherit the legitimate son of Janet Stirling, 
and deprive him of his mother’s estate. 
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Bromley, under the charge of a Dr Dean. In 1803 he 
went to reside in sninmer with the minister of Mid- 
calder, the Eev. Janies ^Sommers. He again entered 
the Dniversity of Glasgow in session 1803-4, and passed 
through the Arts curriculmn. The professors of the 
time were Eichardson (Iliimanity), Young (Greek), 
Jardine (Logic), and Mylne (Moral Pliilosojdiy). Hamil¬ 
ton was the first student of his year in logic and in 
moral philosophy. He cherished through life a great 
regard for Professor Jardine, who, though not d(‘aling 
much with philosophical questions, was yet a ijowerful 
general educator. Mylne taught a kind of sensation¬ 
alism, based chiefly on the WTitings of Condillac and 
De Tracy. Hamilton’s first introduction to philosophy 
cannot thus be said to have had any determining inllu- 
ence on the iieculiar character of his subsiMpient opinions. 

His mother and guardians had evidently (h'stined 
him for the profession of medicine. "We find that, 
along with the arts, ho took classes in tlui im^dienl 
faculty, particularly chemistry and anatomy. Jn 
the winter of 1800-7 he was in Edinburgh pursu¬ 
ing his medical studies, hfeanwhile, however, h(‘. ob¬ 
tained an exhibition, the Snell, in conneedaon with 
the University of Glasgow, hut re<piinng iluj hold(*r 
tp study at Oxford. He went tluire accordingly in 
1807. Hamilton docs not appear to have, got nuich 
from tjie tutors or the studies of th(i plac(‘. 1I(‘, foruHsI 
•a line of reading for himself—emhracing eHp(*,daily the 
De Anima, the Ethics, the Organon, and th(3 liludoric 
of Aristotle. When he went nj) for his final (ixamilla¬ 
tion in Michaelmas 1810, he professed more and liightT 
books than had before been given uj) for lionoure. 
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in Liferis Humanioribiis. So remarkable was the list, 
that Mr Gaisford, then an examiner, and afterwards^ 
Professor of Greek, took and kept a copy of it.^ His 
examination was regarded at the time as one of un¬ 
paralleled distinction. The period at Oxford was evi¬ 
dently the turning-point of his career. He there laid 
the foundations of that marvellous scholarship, and phi¬ 
losophical and historical research, which finally became 
the absorbing pursuit of his life. The special direction 
which his studies were to take, was foreshadowed in the 
Oxford list of books. 

After leaving Oxford in 1810, Hamilton seems 
to have hesitated about entering the profession of 
medicine. He finally abandoned the idea, and began to 
prepare for law. He passed as advocate at the Scottish 
Ear in July 1813. After that he took up his residence 
with his mother in Edinburgh. His legal employment 
was never great; but it was considerable. He was not 
a ready speaker, — had, in fact, a certain nervous 
hesitation in his speech, which was against his success 
in public appearances. His tastes, too, were for the re¬ 
condite departments of his profession, rather than the 
practical and money-making. He was well versed in 
civil law, in teinds, and he was strong in antiquarian 
and genealogical cases. Some of the legal papers whi^h 
he drew up were considered remarkably able. But on the 
whole, the famous library in the hall down-stj^rs had 
greatly more attraction for him than the joacing of the^ 
Parliament House. 

The family of Airdrie, whom Hamilton represented, was, 
as I have said, descended from the Hamiltons of Preston. 

1 See Meimir of Sir W. Ramilton, p. 58. ^ 
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One of these was created a baronet of ISTova Scotia in 
1673. After suffering exile in Holland for liis political 
opinions, Sir William Ilainiltoii of Preston returned to 
England in tlie suite of the Prince of Orange, hut died 
suddenly at Exeter on the march to London. 11 is 
brother, Eobert Hamilton, was commonly called Sir 
Eobert, though, owing to his refusal to acknowledge tlui 
king as “ an nncovenanted sovereign of tlieso covcnantcid 
nations,” he never actually assumed the baronet»cy. He 
was a notable man in the struggles of the Covenanters. 
It was under him that the party defeated Clavcuhouse 
at Drumclog, and shortly afterwards lost the battle of 
Botliwell Bridge. He died in 1701. The baronetcy 
fell to the Hamiltons of Airdrie as heirs-mah'. in 
general, but it was not taken up by them. Ham ill,on 
set himself to investigate the whole matt(‘r, shortly 
after being called to the Bar. His ndative, Eolxu’t 
Hamilton of Airdrie, had died in 1799, and hv. was now 
the representative of that family. Assiste<l by flohn 
Eiddell, tlie famous antiquarian lawman*, lie ]^)r(‘H(mte<l Iiis 
case, according to custom, to th(‘< Slundir of Edinburgh 
and a jury in 1816. He was declared the heir-malti in 
general of John Hamilton of Airdrici,—who die.d ]>(‘fore 
1522,—the second son of Sir Eobert Haniilton, ih(i 
seventh of Preston, and thus cntithul to the l>aron(I,ey. 

Hamilton was exactly the kind of man, iluj ])un^ 
scholar^ and tliinker, for whom Scotland liad, and lias, 
•absolutely no sort of provision. Tlio only clmm^e for a 
man of this type, in the lack of any nuiana for fostering 
scholarship or culture, is a nnivcirsity chair. And this 
chance is l.)ut occasional- it may be got, or lost for a gen¬ 
eration, or even a lifetime. Hamilton's friends (uncord- 
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ingly ill 1820, when Dr Thomas Brown died, urged him 
to heconie a candidate for the Chair of Moral Philosophy 
in Edinburgh. He did so, hut lost it; John Wilson 
being appointed professor. The decision turned very 
much in those days on politics : it lay with the 
Town Council. Hamilton was a Whig, Wilson a Tory. 
The Tories were in the majority, and j)ut in their man. 

Hamilton after this had no chance of any appoint¬ 
ment of the least importance for sixteen years. In 1821 
the Faculty of Advocates nominated him to the Chair 
of Civil History in the University, worth about ^100 
a-year. This sum was not even regularly paid, owing to 
the embarrassments of the city. In 1832 the Crown 
gave him the office of the Solicitorship of Teinds—a 
minor appointment, requiring his attendance once or 
twice a-week in the Parliament House. The salary was 
quite inconsiderable. This was the only legal i)roniotion 
he received. 

From 1820 onwards to 1829 there is little to record, 
beyond the fact of constant reading and application to 
his favourite pmsuits. About this period. Phrenology 
was attracting notice in Edinburgh, and Hamilton was 
prompted to examine its pretensions. Ho addressed 
himself to the investigation of its principal general 
doctrines, particularly those respecting the function of 
the cerebellum, and the existence and extent of the 
frontal sinuses. His observations and cxperirneijj.s, con¬ 
ducted in a singularly careful and methodical manner,# 
resulted in conclusions entirely subversive of the i)hreno- 
logical allegations on the points at issue. ^ 

Two years after his mother’s death, Sir William 
1 See MemoiTf pp. 114, 115. ^ 
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XLiarned Ills cousin, Janet Marshall, 31st March 1829. 
Jn her he found a helpmate of tlie most fitting and 
truest sort. She had a fund of wonderful iiractie.al 
power. She was unwearied in her assistance to her 
husband in his work, especially as amanuensis. His 
marriage, his comparatively limited means, and ilie 
character of his wife, furnished him with inducements to 
composition, which his liabit of absorption in study, and 
an exaggerated ideal of what a piece of work ought to 
be, threatened to prevent liim even from attemjJiing, 

The seven years from 1829 to 1836 was tlic most 
productive era of his life. Ho was now forty-one; he 
had amassed stores of learning on varied subj(*cis; hc'. 
had quietly matured a power of consecutive thinking 
and trenchant dialectic unequalled in liis day. }>ut lu*. 
had written little or nothing. Portunat('ly a new edit,or 
—Mr Maevey Hajher—had been appointiMl to the ‘ Ikliu- 
burgh Eeview,’ who had sonic ac(piaintam;e and sym¬ 
pathy with philosophical questions, Ene.ourug(Hl hy kir 
Hapier, Sir William contri1>uted to the ‘Ivtview’ from 
1829 to 1836 those cssay.s on idiilosoplukail subji^ets, 
Yhich riveted the attention of the few men of the time, 
in this country and abroad, who had any rcid knowh'dge 
of philosophy, and on whieh his reputes as a tlunkufr 
must, for the most part, ult-imately rest. Idu*. ]>oW(‘r 
and mastery of detail shown in tlio discussion of the 
other suhj(icts wliich ho treated in the same p<‘rio(l, 
♦ attracted notice in even a ^vuhv sjdiert*. ’ll’ln* joatiUH*, 
amount, and variety of the work wliieh lie did in tins 
period, may he gathered from the following summary of 
his contrilmtions to the ‘}t(jview.^ Thesis w<*r(‘". Cous¬ 

in’s Writings, and I’liilusophy of the IJnconditiouetL” 
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1829; “Brown’s Writings, and PMlosopliy of Percep¬ 
tion,” 1830; “Epistol^e Obscnrormn Yirorum,” 1831 
“State of tlie English. Universities,” 1831; “Oxford,” 
1831; “Eevolutions of Medicine,” 1832; “Johnson’s 
Translation of Tennemann’s Manual,” 1832; “Logic,” 
1833 ; “ Cousin on German Schools,” 1833 ; “ The Eight 
of Dissenters to admission into the English Universi¬ 
ties,” 1834 and 1835; “The Patronage and Superin¬ 
tendence of Universities,” 1834; “The Deaf and Dumb 
—review of Dalgarno,” 1835; “The Study of Mathe¬ 
matics,” 1836; “The Conditions of Classical Learning,” 
1836. After a lapse of three years, in 1839 he made his 
last contribution to the ^ Eeview,’ in the form of a notice 
of Idealism and Arthur Collier. 

These contributions to the ‘ Eeview ’ represented fairly 
the different lines of Hamilton’s interest and intellec¬ 
tual activity. The exceptions are his study of Mod¬ 
ern Latin Poetry, of Buchanan, and Luther and the 
Lutheran writings. His essays on Oxford and English 
University Eeforin bore fruit in the Commission of 1850 ; 
and at present there is a tendency to make changes in the 
line he indicated — viz., restoring the old practice cjE 
public lectures and professorial education.^ 

In 1836 Hamilton was appointed to the Chair of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. It was chiefly through tlie influence of 
Cousin, Brandis, and others on the continent of Europe, 
brought to bear on the Town Council of Edinburgli, • 
that Hamilton, by a small majority, obtained the 
appointment. The men in whose hands the appoint¬ 
ment lay, knew themselves as much of philosophy, 

1 See Memoir^ p. 167 Qt seq. 
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and the merits of philosoj)liical candidates, as tliey 
^knew of the differential calculus. But they had the 
advantage of being tied to no philosophicuil sect. 
From this, their ignorance preserved them, 'llio only 
danger was, that they might look at a candidate from the 
point of view which alone interested them—the politi<ial 
or ecclesiastical. This was no worse, at any rate, than 
the • prevailing nepotism of the Glasgow Senate of the 
time. Flamilton held the Chair for twenty years, until 
his death in 1856. 

It was in 1836, while comf)Osing his first course of 
lectures, that Hamilton turned his attention to a new 
edition of Eeid’s Works. His labours on Ihml were 
greatly interrupted; the book finally apjieare.d in 1846. 

In 1844 Hamilton was struck down by illness. It 
was an attack of paralysis, hemiplegia of the l(;ft sid(i. 
The stroke was sudden and heavy to bi^ar. Ih^ was yd. 
in his prime, and, up to tlie day of his S(ii/a.ir('., had Ix'mi 
active and athletic l.)eyond most nien, Idie illness whieli 
followed was tedious, and it left him brok(*n in lu'alth 
and vigour. His intellect, however, was ontin*., a<d.iv(‘,, 
{^nd acute as before, and his wonderful memory nnnaintHl 
unimpaired. Ho himself, indeed, considered that his 
memory was oven better and moni ndialile after his ill¬ 
ness than before. This improvement lui accounted 
for by his being lialde to fewiir outward abstractions 
than formerly. But there was muedi physical weakmsKs, 
• which made all bodily exertion lalxu’ious and ])ninful. 
8till he carried on his conge.nial work, brought out his 
edition of Hours Works, and r(‘.puhlished, with additions, 
his contrihiitioiis to the ‘'Kdinhurgh Jteview.' With tlie 
exception of the winter of 1844-45, he ap]>eared regularly 
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in his class-room, read a j)ortion of the hour’s lecture, 
having an assistant who read the remainder. The income 
of the Chair was not great; barely £500 a-year. Out of 
this, lip to 1844, ^100 a-year had to be paid to the for¬ 
mer occupant. There was no retiring allowance. Had 
there been any provision of this sort. Sir ‘William would 
doubtless have withdrawn from the work of the Chair 
before his death. But there is no ground for the state¬ 
ment that his state of health in any way lessened his 
efficiency in the Chair. His mode of teaching and his 
influence remained entirely unimpaired to the close of 
his career. This was due to the heroic nature of the 
man, who, true to his favourite motto, showed, amid 
physical infirmity, that in man the greatest thing is 
mind. 

After his illness, Hamilton’s friends on both sides of 
politics, but especially those on the Conservative side, 
made an effort to have his public services and contribu¬ 
tions to philosophy and literature rewarded by a pension. 
This was in 1846. Lord John Bussell, the Minister of 
the day, offered him £100 a-year. This he declined, on 
the ground of its inadequacy to his services. The con¬ 
duct of the Minister throughout this matter was an 
offence to the Whigs, and a subject of scorn on the part 
of the Conservatives. An arrangement made by some 
friends resulted in the pension being bestowed on Lady 
Hamilton, some three years later. This sort of thing has 
been pretty nearly always the case. Scientific discoverers, • 
who can make their work palpable to eye, ear, and touch, 
and even intriguing local politicians, who can manage 
a borough or county, are rewarded; but for men of ab¬ 
stract thought there is little appreciation and no provi- 
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sion. The kind of faculty which gets to high jdaces docs 
•not understand their work, and takes no account of them. 
Yet these men have proved in the end the most infiiu^n- 
tial forces in moulding society, Eut as this action takes 
time, and meanwhile does not influence votes, the men 
themselves may live unassisted, and, so far as tlic poli¬ 
tician is concerned, die unregarded. 

The Lectures on Psychology and Metaphysics, and 
those on Logic, as wo now have them, were written 
during the nights of the winters of 1836-37 and 1837-38. 
Nothing like them had been known or felt before in 
Scotland or in a Scottish University. These Lectures 
were for twenty years the most powerful factor in the 
philosophical thought of Scotland. Put for them the 
knowledge of questions, of authors, and of tt‘chni(*al 
terms current abroad, would liave been unknown to our 
philosophical literature; even the in’csent state of philo¬ 
sophical discussion, where it is reactionary and adv(U’S(^, 
would not have been possible. At tluj sanui time, 
ought to understand properly the position of those 
Lectures as an exposition of tlieir author’s phih)Sophi(‘,al 
©pinions, and in relation to his other writings. I thus 
spoke on this point in 1860 :— 

“ It is perhaps necessary here to say a word ri^garding tlui 
jilacc of the Lectures as an exjxisition of tlndr author’s ])hilo- 
sophical doctrines, and in relation to his othe.r writings. 
What ^las been already said of tlie circumstances und<*r which 
• they were composed, and the purpose which tiuy wer<» designc(l 
to subserve, is suflicient to show their special and t.‘XC(*ptiomil 
character as expositions of tlieir author’s opinions. This was 
pretty fully explained in the Preface to the iirst edition of 
the Lectures (p. ix. et saq.) But as a recent critic, who 
pro|esses Ho anticipate the judgment of p<jsterity on Sir W. 
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Hamilton’s labours,’ Las yet represented the Lectures as ‘ the 
fullest and only consecutive exposition of his philosophy,’^ 
and has very elaborately criticised the author’s opinions on 
this assumption, it may be proper again to state the matter 
at greater length. Though written subsequently, in point of 
time, to the articles in the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview ’ on Cousin 
(the Unconditioned), on Perception, and on Logic, the Lec¬ 
tures were yet prior to nearly all the footnotes on Eeid, to 
all the Dissertations supplementary to the same author, and 
to the development of Sir William’s special logical doctrine 
of a Quantified Predicate with its consequences—prior, in 
fact, to all that can fairly be regarded as the published 
authoritative expositions of his philosophical doctrines, ex¬ 
cepting only the articles in the ‘ Beview.’ In the Lectures, 
indeed, we find the subject of Perception treated with some¬ 
what greater detail, and certainly with more diffuseness, than 
in the article on the same subject in the ‘Beview ;’ but we 
must have recourse to the Dissertations supplementary to 
Beid (Notes B, C, D, and D*) for the full and final develop¬ 
ment of Sir William’s own doctrine of Perception. I’o these, 
as he himself tells us in a footnote to the article on Perception, 
republished in the ‘ Discussions,’ he gives references ‘ wlien 
the points under discussion are more fully or more accurately 
treated.’ These Dissertations were published for the first 
time in 1846, ten years after the ‘ Lectures on Metaphysics 
were written. Again, the doctrine of the limitation of human 
knowledge—of the Conditioned and Unconditioned—is for¬ 
mally expounded only in the article on M. Cousin’s writings, 
republished in the ‘ Discussions ’ (1852), and in the new 
matter contained in Appendix I. A and B. In the ‘ Lecturcf^ 
on Metaphysics ’ (L. xxxviii., xxxix., xl.) he stiites the doc¬ 
trine with some illustrations, and seeks to show its implica¬ 
tion to the principle of causality. But this exposition is • 
slighter and looser in manner than that in the article on 
Cousin, and earlier in time than the consideration of the 
same point in the Appendix to the ‘ Discussions,’ where, as 
he says, a ‘ more matured view of the conditions of thought ’ 
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is to be found than that given in tlie review of Cousin. 
The Lectures on Consciousness contain, among other matters, 
*tlie distinctive doctrine which he developed under the desig¬ 
nation of the Argument from Common Sense ; l>ut Iiere, too, 
we must refer for the latest and most precise exposition of 
the doctrine to Note A of the supplementary Dissertations to 
Eeid’s Works. The ^ Lectures on Logic ^ contain, of course, 
the fullest exposition of his views of the d(*tails of that 
science from the Aristotelic and Kantian standpoints. Ihit 
his new and special logical doctrines (with the exception of 
that of Comprehension in Concepts, Judgments, ami Ilt‘aHon- 
ings) are only cursorily and inchleiitally treated in two l(*c- 
tures, which he occasionally inteiposed in the middle of the 
course on Logic, and which are to be found in the Ap])endix 
to the second volume of the Logic Lt‘cture.s (p. 255 (c), first 
edition). The latest and fullest development of his special 
logical theory is to be found in the ^Discussions,’ second edi¬ 
tion, Appendix 11. A and B. On many topics—espe<‘ially 
the distinctive doctrines in the philos(jph,y of their author—“ 
the Lectures on Metajdiysics and Logic? can in fairm^ss be. 
taken merely as the point from which he started in, his c.ourse 
of philosophical investigation ; and where tlnuu? may a]>])ear, 
as there must do in the career of (‘very man of vitality of 
thouglitand activity of rciseareh, any ditlerence or discrepancy 
between tlie earlier and the lat(?r form of o])inion—as, for 
eicample, in liis theory of asscHuatioii—the later vi(‘,w, (‘spi;- 
cially if it be also that published by himself, is that which 
ought, in common fairness, to l)e attributed to the author, 
and dealt with as hia. What renders this the more impeiu- 
tiwe in the present case is, that Sir William did not find it 
necessary or expedient to eml)ody the fiill(‘r or more advanc(‘d 
statem^t in hia series of Lecturers, which w(‘re already sufli- 
•cient to occupy the whole time of each session, and most 
adequately to fulfil the wants of university instruction. For 
the more elaborate axul more advan(;(?d discussions of ctulain 
questions he was content to refe.r bis students to Ins ]uib]ish{‘d 
writings. After their first composition, indeed, the Lectures 
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were never substantially changed ; they received only occa¬ 
sional verbal alterations. Tbougli amply sufficient for tlie 
purposes of class instruction, they were always spoken of by 
their author as falling far short of complete or adequate 
courses, whether of Metaphysics or of Logic—as forming, in 
fact, only introductions to a full and thorough-going discus¬ 
sion of the principal topics of those sciences. In the Lectures 
he certainly introduces and briefly discusses a number of 
subjects upon which he has not otherwise given anything to 
the world. But these are taken up always and only wdth a 
view to class instruction, and do not receive at his hands (as, 
ill the time allotted to each course, they could not) that pro¬ 
longed or deliberate treatment which is accorded to the sub¬ 
jects of the ^Discussions’ or of the ^Dissertations on Beid,’ 
published in his lifetime. On the more elementary and trite 
parts of philosophy and logic. Sir William, moreover, was 
content to piece together expositions from authors who had 
clearly stated current or received opinions. This practice he 
carried to a greater extent than was desirable or commend¬ 
able ; the only consideration that could even temporarily 
excuse it being the pressure under which the Lectures were 
originally written—for which, however, he had ample time 
subsequently to apply a remedy. Whatever degree of censure 
may be awarded on this ground, it is a matter of positive 
unfairness in any critic who professes to discuss Sir W. 
Hamilton’s opinions, to deal with these Lectures—writt«n 
early, hastily, for a special and temporary purpose, never 
revised for publication by their author, not containing either 
the most authentic or the most complete statements of liis 
peculiar doctrines—as of co-ordinate authority with Lis otlfCr 
published writings; and, keeping all this out of view, actually 
to represent them as ‘ the fullest exposition of his phiipsophy.’ 
This they are not, in any true or pertinent sense of those* 
words ; they are simply offhand expositions of a series of 
philosophical questions, and are in many respects of style 
and treatment in absolute contrast to the author’s puldished 
writings. What a knight in undress was to himself armed 
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cap-d-pie, tliis Sir William is in the loose robes of the Lec- 
tiires compared with himself in his nsnal formal and guarded 
manner. The spirit of ancient chivalry would have disdained 
to draw the sword at a vantage, and would have sought a foe 
when his armour was on: but the modern philosophical 
knight-errant is of a different type; he strikes his home- 
thrusts through the loose robe, and withal loudly proclaims 
that his opponent was armed to the teeth. 

“ As to the other statement, that they are ^ the only consecu¬ 
tive exposition of his philosophy,’ it is hardly better founded 
than the preceding. Though the Lectures, especially those 
on Logic, show great clearness and power of arrangement 
of a certain number of philosophical topics for purposc^s of 
academical instruction, and are thus ^ couvsecutive,’ tlK‘y are 
far from being a ‘ consecutive exposition of liis philoHO])hy ; ’ 
for a consecutive development of his distinctive tlieories in 
Metaphysics and Logic he has not anywhere given, unfortu¬ 
nately enough for the interests of those sciences, but esjx*- 
cially for a competent comprehension of his views l)y his 
critics.” ^ 


Mr Mill notices this criticism of his nK3thod of dealing 
with Hamilton in the preface to the fourth edition of Ins 
‘Examination.’ What he has to say in r(d>ly is, that th(3 
Lectures are to bo considered “a fair representation of 
his [Hamilton’s] philosophy.” “ A complete n^pnise.nta- 
tion,” he says, “ I never pretended they w<‘r<3; a corrtu.'t 
repesentation I am bound to think them; for it cannot 
be believed that he would have gone on delivering to 
his pujnls matter which ho judged to bo inconaisttmt 
with the subsequent development of his phil()a{)phy,” 
This is all Mill has got to say in answer to th(3 charge.— 
(1) that he had represented the Lectures as “the fullest 
and the only consecutive exposition of his pliiloaojdiy,” 
^ 1 Memoir, pp. 209-213, 
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Avliile it was shown that they did not contain many of 
his doctrines at all, and these the latest and most matiiredk 
Is a fair representation equivalent to “ the fullest and 
the only consecutive exposition ” How is a hook “ a 
fair representation of a philosophy” which does not con¬ 
tain its latest developments I—It is all, moreover, he has 
to say in answer to the charge (2) that he had actually 
proceeded on the assumption that the earliest statements 
of the Lectures were of co-ordinate authority with those 
made at a later period, and declared to be “more ma¬ 
tured expositions ” of the doctrines; and had criticised 
Hamilton’s opinions accordingly. 

The quibble about “ correct representation” need de¬ 
ceive no one. The Lectures are to be viewed as a correct 
representation of Hamilton’s philosophy, because, their 
author having delivered them to the end, there could be 
nothing in them inconsistent with the subsequent de¬ 
velopment of his philosophy. But might not Hamilton 
have advanced to new doctrines, nay, doctrines which 
■ superseded earlier opinions, without thinking it necessary 
to embody these in his courses of lectures, designed, as 
they were, for purposes of comparatively elementary in¬ 
struction % Might he not, for example, have advanced 
on the doctrines of the Aristotelian logic,—even replaced 
some of these by others,—pointing out generally that Jhie 
did so, without there being any possible supposition of 
inconsistencies between the earlier views of the JLectures 
and the subsequent development of his philosophy*? 
And is this not exactly what the evidence lying clear 
before Mill might have taught him was the fact *? In 
this case, does the quibble about ‘‘a correct representa¬ 
tion ” save the character of the critic ? Are the Lectures 
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to be regarded as a correct representation’’ of doctrines 
maintained by the author, -which they do not contain 1 

Onwards from 1844, the course of Hamilton’s life was 
a struggle,—a noble struggle with physical infirmity. 
But Hamilton did grand and continuous work during 
that period to the end of his life. This is shown in the 
additions to the ‘ Discussions,’ and in the edition of 
Eeid’s Works. 

All through this period of life, onwards to the close, 
there is a curious pathetic interest. His eldest boy had 
gone-out to India as a soldier, and the father was k'ccnly 
interested in the career of the son. This is touchingly 
apparent in the letters sent from home to India, which 
conveyed the father’s dictation, or his loving message. 
Once the lad, suddenly attacked by natives in the 
night, had risen and baffled them with the keen blood 
and courage of his race. The news readied th(*, ohl 
man at home, and all the deep aflection and jn’idc of 
his nature rose in him and throlibed to tender (‘.mo¬ 
tion. Hamilton’s was a cliaract(‘.r of such stnmgth, that 
whether it found outlet in ndistract thought (ii' in f(‘d- 
ing, it appeared always as if that wore its only, because 
its intensest, form. 

Sir William was for some years before las death 
engaged, at the instance of the trustees of Miss Btewart, 
on a complete edition of Dugald Rtewart’s works. I'his 
he accoi;jiplishcd. But the memoir of Stcavart was still 
to he written. To this he had made certain fragmentary 
contributions; but the hand was failing somewliat. llio 
thought of the work evidently pressed heavily upon him. 
He passed away before the task was required of him. 

It yas, if I remember rightly, on Saturday the 3d of 
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1856 that I called at the house, 16 Great King 
Street, to inquire for him. I had learned that he wsfe 
not so -well as he had been at the close of the session 
about the middle of April, and some days before when 
I had seen him. I had had the honour of assisting him 
in the work of the class during the session, chiefly read¬ 
ing the greater portion of each day^s lecture. I had 
thus the privilege of daily intercourse with him during 
the last six months of his lifetime. The deeply affec¬ 
tionate, the true, inner nature of the great strong man, 
was revealed to me by many a slight and touching 
incident, too sacred to be given to the world, and prob¬ 
ably such as this said world would not care for. On 
this Saturday I found Lady Hamilton anxious, tearful. 
There was the intense devotion of the eager-hearted 
woman, mingled with a painful foreboding. The symp¬ 
toms indicated congestion of the brain. On Monday 
morning, the 5th, there was the beginning of uncon¬ 
sciousness; and when I went again on Tuesday, he 
had passed away early that morning. 

Hamilton was a man to love, to fear, and to revere. 
I thus wrote of him after his death, and I have nothing 
to add or change :— 

“ All through Hfe there was a singleness of aim, a purity, de¬ 
votion, and unworldliness of purpose, and a childlike freshness 
of feeling, wliich accompanied, guided, and in a great measure 
constituted his intellectual greatness. To the vulgar ambi¬ 
tions of the world he was indifferent as a child ; in his soul 
lie scorned the common artifices and measures of compromise 
by which they are frequently sought and secured. To be a 
master of thought and learning, he had an ambition ; in this 
sphere he naturally and spontaneously found the outlet for 
his powers. But this craving, passionate as it was, ne\ger did 
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harm to the moral nature of the man. The increase of years, 
Jlie growth of learning and fame, took nothing away from 
the simplicity of his aim, his devotion to its pursuit, or his 
freshness of heart. No sordid covering ever gathered over 
his soul to restrain the warmth, the quickness, the chival¬ 
rousness, the generosity of his early emotions ; no hanhauMl 
satisfaction with. the routine of the world settled down on 
a nature which had looked so long and so steadily at tin? 
point where definite human knowledge merges in faith :— 

‘ Time, which matures the intellectual part, 

Had tinged the hairs with grey, but left untouched the heart. ’ 

The elevated intellectual sphere in which lie lived carried 
with it a corresponding elevation and purity of moral atmo¬ 
sphere ; the ideals of philosophy had been to him far more* 
than the world of the real.’^ 

After Sir William Hamilton’s death, a sum was sub¬ 
scribed for a Fellowship in connection with the Ilniver- 
sity of Edinburgh, in honour of his memory. A bust of 
him was also made by Brodie, tbc cost of winch was 
defrayed by subscription. Tliis is now in tlie Seiia.tc‘. 
Hall of the University of Edinburgh. Best of all, ])(‘r- 
haps, twenty gentlemen in liis native city subscrilaul 
£2000 to purchase his library. This is now intact, 
—a gift to the University of Glasgow, in wliich he 
was educated, and hy wliich lie was sent its a Hnell 
exhibitioner to Oxford. 

Lady Hamilton survived lier liusband for more than 
twenty jears, dying on the 24th December 1877. "rhis 
year (1882), on the 2d of March, the only ditught{‘.r, 
Elizabeth,, passed away, after showing tliat she inh(irit(‘.d 
in no small measure her fiithcr’s Jiigh aims, and much 
of his characteristic jiower. 

Looking back on his life, the career of Iliuuilton 
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presents itself to ns in two aspects—tliat of a teacher of 
philosophy, and that of a writer on philosophy. Of hi« 
power as a teacher, I shall here only say that ho inspired 
the youth who listened to him hy the feeling of an 
absolutely disinterested love of truth; of a simple life 
devoted to tlie walks of abstract thought, as if therein 
was for him the highest charm and the most natural 
sphere of life—all professional, all worldly ambition 
being utterly sunk and insignificant. And to those of 
his students thxis feeling him and tlius inspired by him, 
who gave tliemselves up for a time to his power, and 
followed from day to day the clear, firm-paced, vigorous, 
and consecutive steps of his prelections, he became the 
moulder of their intellectual life. During the twenty 
years in which he occupied the Chair, from 1836 to 
1856, his influence as a teacher of philosophy was un¬ 
equalled in Eritain. It is doubtful whether it had any 
parallel in a Scottish, or a British, University before; 
certainly it has had none since. 

But it is chiehy as a writer and contributor to the 
progress of philosophical thinking that I have now to 
do with Sir W. Hamilton. Up to liis time, the com¬ 
plexion of pliilosophical thought in Scotland may be 
said to have been wholly native to the soil. There 
could be no question as to the originality of such 
writers as Hume and Eeid, to say nothing of inferior 
names. Hume was negative and destructive jof cher¬ 
ished beliefs, but the weapon was wholly his own— 
the criticism of the principles of Locke and Berkeley. 
His tone, too, was that of the j[jococurante man of the 
century in which he lived; easy, good-humoured, some¬ 
what indiflerent, finding a sort of certainty in the^ facts 
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of the present world, but looking yerj much on what 
might cast up afterwards, as a chance uripredictal)lc as 
the throw of the dice, yet not denying the possibility 
at least of some sort of evolution in the unknowable 
future. He was the Edinburgli polite man of letters all 
over, with more subtlety than any other nian of his day, 
and probably less belief than even the most of the men 
around him, and that was very little, in dignity of 
character or purity and elevation of motive. There was 
a great talk in this circle of “the behuty of virtue,” 
but the admiration was much more for the beauty than 
the virtue. 

Thomas Eeid, on the other hand, who followed Hume 
in the order of time, was more of a typical Scotchman 
and Scotch thinker than Hume or any one before 
him. Eeid was strongly conservative of our natural 
beliefs. He did not think that “reason ” could give him 
anything better. He was not less original in his (h^fiUKie 
of these, and in reply to Hume, than Hume had l)ecn 
in attack. In fact, he challenged the title of “ Eeason ” 
to say anything of superior authority, unless it could, to 
b^in with, vindicate itself as better than natural belief 
in its ultimate form. Eeasoning on groundless or un¬ 
proved assumptions is not Eeason. If Eeid’s thought 
was not so subtle as that of Hume, it was more robust^ 
and the spirit which ho carried into philosophy was 
not one^due to the helle,H lettres society of EdiTiburgh, 
of the time, but had grown up through tlie influence 
and associations of the Scottish country niansc and tiu^ 
traditions of the old Scottish Kirk. His fatluir was 
a clergyman; his forefathers had been clergymen fur 
generations; and the moral spirit of Eeid was, in a 
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measure, an outcome of liis ancestors. It was a thor¬ 
oughly earnest spirit, deepened into reverence by a long 
course of solitary meditation on the ultimate questions 
regarding man, the world, and God, and the hearings 
on these of the current philosophy. Eeid had not a 
very wide acquaintance with the literature of philo¬ 
sophy; hut he saw in the issues of the premisses of 
Locke and Berkeley very grave hearings on moral and 
theological beliefs, and those premisses it was his func¬ 
tion to scrutinise. The highest thought could not he 
left in contradictory results. 

Adam Fergusson, the historian of the Eoman Ee- 
puhlic, and expounder of the stoical system of ethics 
in Edinburgh, had force and eloquence of style; hut 
he was a moral philosopher rather than an inquirer 
into the theory of knowledge. Dugald Stewart, his 
successor, was the one man of learning of the school of 
Scottish thought; hut even his learning was more of an 
accomplishment than an inspiring, originating element 
in his philosophy. He kept very close to the views of 
Eeid, of which he was a singularly clear and eloquent 
exponent. 

Dr Thomas Brown, whose influence intervened be¬ 
tween that of Stewart and Hamilton, was indebted 
largely to foreign sources for his opinions, hut only to 
one school, the sensational of France. He was in¬ 
spired by Condillac and De Tracy. His writings and 
teachings form a sort of foreign episode in our philo¬ 
sophical literature. With certain positive relations to 
Hume, he has no distinctive originality, and cannot 
he said to have had a permanent or continuous influence 
on the thought of the country. Certain of his more 
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especially sensational doctrines have influenced the two 
J^Iills, father and son, and thus affected the thinking 
of England, which, since the days of Locke, has always 
been under the influence of imiu’essions rather than ideas. 

In moral spirit Hamilton was allied to Beid, not to 
Hume, and he followed in the lino of the earlier Scottish 
thought as represented by Beid; but he carried this up 
to far higher issues than had before been dreamt of. 
Both Beid and Stewart had properly returned to psy¬ 
chology—in a word, to consciousness, as tlicy were 
forced to do by the meagre analysis on which Humo 
had proceeded. Hamilton thoroughly accej^^'^'^^ their 
method, that of a scrutiny of consciousness in its 
fullest integrity; but he was clearer and more precise 
in his tests and criteria. And not satisfied with tin*, 
somewhat partial and faltering appliciitions of jisycho- 
logical results to metaphysical (questions by the earliin* 
thinkers, Hamilton boldly gi'appled with the higlnnst 
(piestions of philosophy regarding our knowlinlgii <»£ 
being, Infinite and Absolute Beality. Ev(ui the niainn*r 
and style of dealing with the psychological and logical 
questions took new forms in his hands. He brought the 
questions nearer to the methods of the hjurned, and 
to the treatment of them in other schools, hlven in 
his youth he had gone far heyond the range of read¬ 
ing in philosophy then usual in Scotland. He liad 
studied the Klrganon' of Aristotle, and had acupiirtul 
a mastery of it at an early ag(*, randy jmrulhded at 
the close of tlie long and lahorions (‘iforts of a 
time. Even at Oxford ho know it better than all tin*, 
tutors. lie was familiar with th(i princijial schoolnuuu 
Diirandus and Biel he had studied well, and with 
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a shrewdness and power of assimilation that stood him 
in good stead,' when in later life he elaborated his docr 
trine of Perception. Descartes and the Cartesian 
school had been matter of minute investigation; and 
from Descartes he gathered the ultimate principle in 
his theory of knowledge—^viz., the subversion of doubt 
in the fact of consciousness. He had mastered German 
at a time when few people in the country knew any¬ 
thing about its literature or philosophy. He had given 
diligent and quite competent attention to the ^ Critique,^ 
and to the logical writings of Kant. He had traced the 
course of subsequent German speculation through Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, as his unpublished notanda especi¬ 
ally show. The influence of Kant both upon the cast of 
his thought and his philosophic phraseology is marked 
enough. In point of positive doctrine, however, the two 
men in Germany he most nearly approached were Jacobi 
and G. E. Schulze. His relation to the absolutism that 
followed Kant was decidedly antagonistic from the first; 
but the mode of thought which it represented, and its 
phraseology, are seen in his writings. This reading and 
training in other schools widened his conceptions of tljie 
problems of philosophy, and disclosed to him points of 
view and relations among those problems, unnoticed in 
the homespun thinking of Scotland that went before 
him. And when he made his first published contribu¬ 
tion to philosophy, in the essay on Cousin, in the ' Edin¬ 
burgh Eeview^ of October 1829, the first impression, 
even among people who professed some philosophical 
knowledge, was that of astonished bewilderment rather 
than admiration, or even appreciation. 

The essay on Cousin dealt with a question regarding 
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tlie reacli and limits of liiiman knowlcdp^o wliicli was 
ivliollj new, ill form at least, to llritisli spcHsulaiion. 
That on Perceiitioii (1830) revealed an amount of pliilo- 
sophical learning, and put the questif)!! on grounds not 
less new to our literature. It pointed out issues, more¬ 
over, which turned on the question of tlie ultimate 
authority of the intuitive consciousness, wliirdi laid 
not been previously seen to he involved. Tlie dis¬ 
cussion on Logic (1833) was not less a revdation 
to the country. It put the science on a basis whieli 
had not been possible through any previous lino of 
analysis in Scotland, It brought to a point the issuf‘. 
between the two schools of the Iloductive and th(‘, In¬ 
ductive Logics, boldly challenging for the former an in¬ 
dependent sphere and proper laws. '\Vhetli(‘r wo agnus 
or not with the conclusions of those essays, w<^ must 
admit that any one who diilbrs from them e.annot allord 
to pass by the forms of the questions whi(di llnmilton 
stated for the first time in our literatun^,, or the argu¬ 
ments by which his own view is sup])<)rted, without 
virtually acknowledging that he lias left prineipjil posi¬ 
tions in philosophy nnassailcd, and trenchant reasoning 
unanswered. 

As the form of the questions in those diseussionH 
differed greatly from what had gone before, so did. the 
style. The thinking was exact, precise*, and v{.iry subtle*; 
so was tlie expression. The severely abstract eburaeteu- 
of the tlionght, and tlie learning that liael brought treais- 
ures from otlier scliools, found outle,t in a eairrespondingly 
abstract style and in technical terms which werei simply 
a bewilderment to the meire vernacular r(;ad<‘r. On 
such^ the power and historical imjiortane.'o of the first 
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essay at least were greatly lost. It is tliiis that Jeffrey 
wrote of the review of Cousin, on its publication, to th% 
editor of the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview : ’— 

“ Cousin, I pronounce beyond all doubt the most un¬ 
readable thing that ever appeared in the ^ Review.’ . . . 

It is ten times more mystical than anything my friend 
Carlyle ever ^vrote, and not half so agreeably written. It is 
nothing to the purpose that he does not agree with the most 
part of the mysticism, for he affects to understand it and to 
explain it, and to think it very ingenious and respectalde, 
and it is mere gibberish.” ^ 

This is about as fair a specimen of the sutor ultra 
crepidcm as could well be given. Rut it may be taken 
as a specimen of the level of philosophical knowledge 
which had been reached, even by the leading literary 
authority of the time. The inherent force of the dis¬ 
cussion was shown by the place which it finally attained 
in public opinion at home, in face of the degree of ignor¬ 
ance which it had to overcome. Sir James Mackintosli, 
a man whose reading and cast of mind were of greater 
breadth and philosophical culture, showed a better appre¬ 
ciation of the essay when he said— 

“ I think the review of Cousin has no fault but that of not 
being in the least degree adapted to English and Britisli 
understandings, for -whom it should have been meant. But 
the writer is a very clever man, with whom I should like to 
have a morning tete-d-tSte.” 

Mackintosh here touched the only fault *^of the 
essay, but it was obviously one which, though it 
might have been lessened, could not be wholly removed 
within the limits of a Eeview article. We should be 
^ Correspondence of the late Maevey Kapier, p. 68. 
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thankful that Mr Maevey IlTapicr’s penetrating sense 
4put JejSrey’s criticism aside, and solicited the .author it) 
continue his contributions to the ‘ Eeview/ Of eours(^, 
in Germany and France, where there really was soiin^ 
knowledge of the higher philosophical cpiestions, tln^ 
discussion was at once appreciated, and attracted tlio 
notice of the eminent philosophic thinkers of tlio tiin(\ 
There is indeed no parallel in our times to the European 
reputation which those three Eeview articles gaiiuMl in 
the short space of seven years, for a man known only 
by theix authorship. Even now we nuiy look Tiack on 
them as containing in substance the whole ])hiloso])liy 
of Hamilton. His labours on Eeid, his Le(5tur(‘.s, and 
the Discussions in their final form, cannot said cssiui- 
tially to go beyond the lines of thought thcivin laid 
down. There are naturally advan(u.*s, and ih(‘r (3 ani 
modifications; but these years, from 1829 to IH.'JG, w<'r(3 
really the productive years in the growtli of his philo¬ 
sophical thought. 

Well might Hapicr write in 1830— 

“I confess tliat I Lave a sort(►!Hellish joy in tliis Kjilondid 
approbation of those pa,])ers, which T ]iav<‘ laxni instriinionlnl 
in dniwing forth from you, and for the doing of wldrh 1 
have been blamed ly thosi*. wlio should have, known lieller 
what ji journal like the Hildinhurgh llt.‘vie\v ^ owt;H to science 
and the world.” 

Hamilton, while ho lived and wrot(3, was conh^sHodly 
the most powerful sj)ecndative tliinkm* in iSritain. jhs 
was also the most learned, the man best ac(pniini(Ml in 
his time with pliilosophical opinions, past and ])r(‘Hent. 
Ho one before Iiini liad put tlui c[U<‘stion.s of ])Iiihc 
soplgr as they needed to be, in face of the historical 
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development wliich. they had reached. His mode of 
statement and discussion, his phraseology, were then all? 
utterly new to British philosophical literature. But at 
the same time there was an imperfectly realised convic¬ 
tion among reflective men that in his hands the philo¬ 
sophical problems had taken new shapes, and had re¬ 
ceived new and powerful solutions. And the average 
of moderately informed people, who took an interest 
in those questions, accepted his conclusions as almost 
absolute dicta, at least utterly “ irredarguable conclu¬ 
sions,” to use an expression of his own. The state of 
dogmatism or acquiescence thus superinduced •was not 
altogether healthy; and it was well that one form of 
intense action or dogmatism should lead to a reaction— 
the reaction at least of rethinking his processes, and so 
revivifying his conclusions, and possibly modifying them. 
As he himself says :— 

“ If the accomx^lishment of philosophy imply a cessation 
of discussion, if the result of speculation be a paralysis of 
itself, the consummation of knowledge is only the condition 
of intellectual barbarism.” ^ 

• 

But, as a rule, reaction in philosophy, when carried out 
through the mere passive receptivity of opinions, is vio¬ 
lent and irrational. And so it has proved in the case of 
Hamilton. It was unfortunate in this point of view, 
that the reaction was led principally by a man who, 
with a high repute in other branches of study, had 
really no accurate or broad acquaintance with the ques¬ 
tions of intellectual philosophy, and none whatever with 
the development of philosophy from Kant to Hegel and 


1 Discussions, p. 40. 
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Cousin, the period with which Hamilton liad especially 
dealt. It was unfortunate, too, that what may he called 
the speculative faculty of the critic was of a cast which, 
compared with that of Hamilton, was utterly out of 
proportion either for understanding or criticising. Corn- 
hined with this was the circumstance of a public press 
full of the idea of the power of this man on other sub¬ 
jects,—not accurately acquainted at the same time with 
the scope or method of Hamilton’s speculations,—ready 
to accept a critic’s statement without questioning, how¬ 
ever ignorant or incompetent; ready thus to spr(‘.ad tlic 
critic’s estimate over an equally uninquiring and ill-read 
public. Hence it came about, that, witli a few lionour- 
ahle exceptions, the critic’s estimate was accepted as in¬ 
telligent, and his verdict as all - jnevailing and final. 
Happily for the interests of truth, the tide has turiKHl; 
and even the ‘^general reader” is beginning to discover 
that the critic so lauded in his hour, while malcing Ixiro 
and there his little acutenesses, lias the essential didect 
of misconceiving his author on every essential jioint of 
his philosophy. It seems inqxissiblc for Mr Mill to 
place himself in Hamilton’s sjiherc of vision, that of 
abstract speculative thought. Mr Mill may be strong in 
the region of the axioniata media, and the bearing of sueh 
principles on practice and life; liiit he is certainly wealc 
where Hamilton was strong. The proof of this is to 
he founcj in the fact tliat ho has entirely misconceivcid 
the doctrine of the Unconditioned, and, indecMl, of the 
Eelativity of knowledge in general; tliat he has missed 
the point of the argument against Cousin ,* that he has 
confused throughout the Infinite and the Indefinite,'-; 
that Jie has mistaken the argument from hTc'gativo 
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notion; that he has misrepresented the distinction 
between Belief and Knowledge; that he has entirety 
misunderstood the distinction between Immediate and 
Mediate Knowledge. As for Hamilton’s main logical 
doctrines. Mill’s examination is for the most part a 
simple caricature.^ 

There is an intellectual fairness and breadth of view 
characteristic of the trustworthy critic. This weighs a 
mater’s statements, tries to find the meaning of his words, 
to compare and truthfully conciliate apparently conflicting 
expressions of them, with a view to elicit the real meaning. 
But of this there is no trace in Mill’s work. One of 
the most constant practices, indeed, of the ^Examina¬ 
tion,’ in dealing with Hamilton’s style, is to put into his 
terms some popular meaning, without at all inquiring 
whether the writer he criticises has defined these terms or 
not in a philosophical sense, or whether he even uses 
them in a sense accepted in philosophy. It is thus easy 
to treat statements as meaning what was never contem¬ 
plated. This method of criticism is convenient and 
cheap, but it is fruitless of anything but the semblance 
of victory.^ » 

1 On this point, see Hamilton v. Mill, joassim, a very able and con¬ 
clusive exposure of Mill’s perpetually recurring fallacies on the logical 
points. 

2 Of the first and second editions of the ‘Examination,’ this, said 
by a competent critic, is less than literally true :— 

“A reader who compares the two editions together wi^ probably 
be surprised at the number of silent omissions and corrections. 
These, no doubt, show a laudable desire on the part of the author to 
amend his work; but on the other hand, they also show that it was 
originally written with very insulficient preparation. The majority 
of the amendments, so far as I can see, do not much improve the 
argument, though they are evidence of the author’s persevering deter¬ 
mination to fiind Sir W. Hamilton wrong somehow or othejf.”—Mr 
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As to the constant parade of contradictions ” wliich 
Mill makes, it may he said once for all, that Hamilton’s 
'' contradictions ” axe, as a rule, simply Mill’s confusions. 
There may be, nay, there must often be, apparent contra¬ 
dictions in a philosophical system which deals with the 
highest questions. A thinker of a true metaphysical 
insight has said :— 

Some uncertainty of view, possibly even involving incon¬ 
sistency, is by no means a defect in a philosopher in my eyes; 
if only it seems to arise not from confused thought, l)ut from 
a continued nisus in the conception of truth, a struggle, a 
feeling after it.” ^ 

Mill’s “contradictions, on the other hand, are eitlier 
grounded in misconception, or they are the result of 
strained verbal interpretation. 

One other form of criticism of Hamilton is curioTis 
when we consider his relations to the history of phil¬ 
osophy, and his novel and rich philosophical learning. 
His feeling for the past, and for the thinkers who had 
preceded him in the same held, Avas very marked. This 
led him to his extraordinary research into the history of 
opiitions, which consumed so niucli of tlic best eiuu'gics 
of his life. Careful in tracing philosophical opinions to 
their source, he Avas unwearied in verification, in saga¬ 
ciously tracking back to first-hand authority. He has 
thus done a measure of justice to foregoing thinkers, 
revealed ■gnknown treasures of thouglit, and shown in 
many instances the continuity of philosophical opinions. 
This work is wholly Avithout a parallel in Hritain. I do 

Mansel, in Coni, lieview, No. 21,1867, p. 19. It was over this original 
edition that the self-complacent raised their shont of triumph. 

1 Exp^mtio Philosophica, by John Grote, B.B., p. 129. 
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not think that he has always mastered in their full reach 
and relations the systems to which he refers. His read¬ 
ing was probably too multifarious for this. When he 
gave special study to a system he mastered it, as, for 
example, that of Descartes and several others. At the 
same time he would have been the last man to dream 
of judging an author or determining his opinions by a 
formula called historical, which is to grasp all systems 
and fix the place of each. This is named, of course, a 
law of Heason, while Heason never knew it, and ex¬ 
perience disavows it. It is a law, too, which can¬ 
not plead either intuitive consciousness or the test of 
necessity in its favour, and does not even possess 
inherent consistency. Yet this is the kind of criticism 
which we find confidently in these days applied to 
Hamilton. Its recommendation is of course tliat it 
saves the trouble of mastering the system to which it is 
applied, for if we know what in the course of pldlosophy 
a man at a given epoch must tliink, we are saved a great 
deal of reading of what he did think and say. Hence 
such phrases as that his philosopliy is that of “the 
individual consciousness,” “ irrcdective common-seiiso,” 
“the ordinary understanding,” c'vq. These and similar 
expressions, when they have any meaning, show simply 
that the people using them do not know what are 
the essential positions of Hamilton’s philosophy. It 
is thus no wonder that we find him actually classed 
indiscriminately with Berkeley, Hume, and Mill, and so 
treated historically. Hamilton, above all men, deserves 
to be read, and needs to be studied before ho is judged, 
or rather caricatured. 

There was about Hamilton a sterling, open-eyed 
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honesty. When he s^^oke of an outer world, its reality 
aad vindication, he meant what he said. He had no 
subterfuge of new meanings or aliases under which he 
sought to keep by the terms while eviscerating the siil)- 
stance. He meant to hold by an Ego and a Hon-Ego in 
the literal meaning of those terms, distinct, independent, 
neither determining, nor determined l)y, the other. 
When he spoke of personality and immortality, and 
sought jdiilosophically to vindicate these, lie did not 
palter with the convictions on which mankind act and 
must act. He meant, and he held by, a true person¬ 
ality, whose reality was not simply in some oilier or 
infinite reality, but a definite fact of human exiiericmce. 
Hor would he ever have thought of retaining the term 
immortality, if all that could be vindicated was only 
a corporate immoidality; for he would liave laid tlio 
acuteness to see that an immortality of individu.'ds, 
who in themselves have no guarantee of imniortalily, 
is simidy a contradiction in terms. And lie CKadainly 
would not have retained the word God in his phil¬ 
osophy, if he had believed God to be a merci develo])- 
memt from Pure Being or Pure K'othing up to the J^go 
of Eeason,^’ which in itself realises and constitutes all 
that is. When he had cast away the tiling, lie would 
not, through self-illusion, have retained tlie name.'^ 

1 See tlie enipliatic in'otest of Ueberwog on this point— 
vol. ii. p. figl. 














CHAPTEE II. 


THE PROBLEM, BRANCHES, AND METHOD OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Hamilton reaches his conception of the problem of 
Philosophy through his view of science as regulated by 
the principle of causality. In our ordinary knowledge, 
we are aware of a fact, or that something is. Science 
asks the question, How or why the fact is In this it 
is impelled and guided by the need we feel of thinking 
a cause for each event. But the scientific step is only 
one in the direction towards which the causal need 
impels. Science is knowledge—a form of knowledge. 
Whence knowledge in this form? If we seek a cause 
of the fact of ex]Derience, we may, nay must, equally 
ask for a cause of our knowing the fact. Knowledge 
has its cause or source in what we call mind, and it is 
possible only under certain conditions. The primary 
problem of Philosophy is thus to investigate the nature 
and necessary conditions of knowledge,—the conditions 
of its own possibility. What is knowledge ? What are 
the laws of knowledge ? Such is Hamilton's conception 
of the problem of philosophy proper. 

Keeping this in view, we can see how the philosophy 
of Hamilton rises to its highest question—that^of the 
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nature of our knowledge of the absolutely first, or of 
the unconditioned. The line of causality in finite 
things leads backwards and upwards to the problem of 
an ultimate or primary cause, and we have the points— 
is this a necessity of inference? is it an object of know¬ 
ledge ? in what sense is it an object of faith ? 

Philosophy, guided by the principle of causality, finds 
itself on the path which leads from eJTects to causes, 
and thus seeks to trace up “the series of eflects and 
causes, until we arrive at causes which are not them¬ 
selves effects.’’ But these first causes, or the first cause, 
philosophy cannot actually reach Philosophy thus re¬ 
mains for ever a tendency—a tendency unaccomplished. 
Yet in thought or theory it can be viewed as completed 
only when this unattainable goal is reached. Purther, 
the higher we ascend in the line of causes, the less is 
the complexity—the nearer we are to simplicity and 
unity. But it is only in imagination that we can rea(dL 
unity—“ that ultimate cause, which as ultimate cannot 
again be conceived as an effect.” 

Hamilton may fairly be regarded as holding the lielief 
in •Unity to be a principle alongside of causality, though 
speaking of them as of the same origin. Following this 
principle, and ascending from generalisation to gcmerali- 
sation, we also tend to the one. “The conscious Ego, 
the conscious self, seems also constrained to require that 
unity by^which it is distinguished in everything whiedi it 
receives, and in everything which it produces.”^ Unity 
is the one great aim of our intellectual life. Tins is 
shown in perception, imagination, generalisation, jutlg- 
ment, and reasoning. And “reason, intellect (i/oOs), 

• 1 Metaphysicsj L. III. 
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concatenating tlionglits and objects into system, and 
tending always upwards from particular facts to general 
laws, fi'oin gcineral laws to universal principles, is never 
satis(i(.id in its ascent till it comprehend—what, however, 
it can luwcr do—all laws in a single formula, and con- 
svinnnate all conditional knowledge in the unity of 
unconditional existence.” ^ 

Philoso})hy thus tends necessarily not towards a 
plurality of adtimate or first causes, but towards one ‘ 
alon(‘. This iirst cause it can, liowever, never reach as 
an, ol))(*<•,t (‘Itlicr of innuediate or positive knowledge. 
Hut as the (*.onvei‘g<‘nc(3 to unity in the ascending series 
of (*.n.us(‘s is manifest, in so far as our view extends, 
analogy forea^s us to regard it as continuous and com- 
pl(‘t(‘.. 'riieiH^ is thus a philosophical belief in, tbongb 
not a ])bilosopbical knowhulge of, the ultimate ox 
primary miity. We have li(‘ro in brief both the posi- 
tiv(i ami the negative asp(‘,ct of his Metaphysic of the 
Absolute'-. 

Th(^ essential points in iramilton’s philosophy at its 
highest r(‘ac-h lit3 in this outline,—virtually givcni in the 
op(‘ning nu.‘.ta])hysi(ial hjcturos. He there warns off what 
may be called [)uro tliouglit, reason, or speculative in- 
tellig<mc,e, r(*gard(‘.d as a fa-culty per .syj, as Kant and 
otlua*s sinc(i his tinui have viewed it, from the s]>hore of 
the first or niH*-ondition(id being or cause. At the same 
ihm, ]w. marks ofi: his do(;triiH‘. from mere Agig)sticism, 

..-such a,s is r(*present(Ml by IMr Herbert Spencer, .who 

Hini})ly ignor(‘S Ilamilton's broad view of tlui jn-oblem. 
Si)enc(ir’s th(M>ry is that the origin of natural law and 
things is absolutely iiiexplicalxlc—incognisalde. This 
^ Meta physicsf L. IV. r. 
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taken by itself is pure and simple agnosticism. Hamil- 
t#n holds that Deity as a cause beyond which there 
is no cause,—a cause not conditioned,—is inconceiv¬ 
able by us, owing, however, simply to our limitation. 
He holds, also, that the how or mode of divine causality 
is not conceivable by us. In both cases the moaning 
would be best expressed by the term incompTelLensihle. 
This indicates simply an impossibility on our part of 
rising beyond the fact to the lioio of tlie fact. Hut this 
is not the whole of Hamilton’s teaching. He holds at 
the same time that analogically, or on the ground of tlic 
personal and moral side of our consciousness, there is 
good reason for believing in a God at once personal, 
intelligent, causal, and moral. This is a totally diflcrent 
doctrine from that of a mere or xmre agnosticism. His 
first or negative doctrine was meant simply to banish 
from the sphere of sound thought and acciuratc ]>hilo- 
sojDhy a theory of a God founded on ‘‘pure thought,” 
divorced from experience, or al:)ove relation, which could 
be nothing in its primary nature Imt an unconscious im¬ 
personality, or the mere vague sul)stance of all that 
X)h^nomenally is. 

As an object of pure thought or ix^ason, tlic Uncon¬ 
ditioned in the sense of an Absolute 'per or an Al)so- 
luto made relative as a cause, so that, out of time, to 
begin with, this being may yet he conceived as ncicxss- 
sarily flowing into time,—all this Hamilton regards as 
empty conception — as transcending real or X)Ositivc 
thought; the latter view, indcicd, as contradiettory. Hi ere 
above time lies the mystery for mere intelligences, the 
mystery of the absolute beginning, and the mystery of 
the infinite regress of things; yet it is not imixjilicable 
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hoiv this is a mystery to ns, — when we have got ^ 
profound analysis of what our thought is, and how 
is subject to time and relations. Hamilton is opposed 130 
the ‘^intellectual intuition” of Schelling, “the ideas 
of Kant, “the pure being” of Hegel: but he is not less 
opposed to the dead negation or indifference of Comte ox* 
Spencer as to problems of origin; for he holds that ttto 
question of a first cause—of beginning —must come U-IP 
in all normal minds for answer and solution; that tlao 
restriction of yiew to mere natural phasnomena is tlxo 
death of healthy thought and feeling—the quenchirL^ 
of the necessary and legitimate asjDirations of philoso¬ 
phic faith. 

One can quite well understand the hostility, evexx 
animosity, which a pliilosophy like that of Hamiltoix'^s 
has met with from Positivists, Pantheists, and Hegelians- 
The first dislike it because it raises the question of 
Pi vine or fi.rst cause, defines the sphere within which it is 
cognisable, and points to the moral grounds which necessi¬ 
tate it by implication. Tliis is a trouble to Positivism., 
because it wishes to restrict itself to sequences and 
coexistences between facts, and relegate the question pdfi 
Peity to the sphere of the wholly incognisable and 
insoluble. It feels, too, that its regress of phsenomena, 
neither capable of being pursued infinitely nor stopping* 
absolutely, is a causeless absurdity,—a kind of night¬ 
mare under which it sleeps uncomfortably. To tko 
Pantheist, again, Hamilton is equally repugnant. Tho 
pantheistic unity may be either a material substanco 
underlying all, or it may be the so-called “ idea,” whicln 
is not yet either conscious or personal. But the pro¬ 
cess of development of the actual is alleged to bo 
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equally comprehensible on both schemes. This TIamil- 
k)ii denies, and charges the process in both cases with 
inherent absurdity; that the pantheistic unity can 
develop and yet remain one; that the impersonal can 
develop into the personal in any form; that the 
Hegelian ‘4dea” can, being nothing, become aught-— 
can become this, too, through a dialectic of contradiction 
which saps intelligibility, and yet professes to bo com¬ 
prehensible. He opposes equally all those scliemes. 
He virtually says: This problem of origin and develop¬ 
ment cannot be solved by any process of pure thought, 
call it idea, substance, unconditioned, or knowledg(‘. 
of aught in itself, or above experience. We have no 
starting-point of this sort: for to intelligence, as a specu¬ 
lative question, the unconditioned is a mystery in any 
form; yet looking to experience,—looking to conscious¬ 
ness in all its breadth, to the facts and the implications 
of the moral data, the grounds of the moral life,—tliciv, 
is necessity for holding a personal God, pa.i*tly r(iV(‘,al(ul 
to us out of the intellectual mystery. This is repugnant 
to the narrow physicist, who makes knowledge convio’t- 
ib^e with uniform sequence of phienoni(*.na, and tliat 
even of a limited sort, the sensible; to the a])S()lutist, 
who thinks he has got to the point wlience he may 
know how the synthesis of subject and olqecd has aristm. 
Tor him, of course, there is no mystery, or there', ought 
to be none. He finds in the alisolutii Ego, which s(u‘.s 
itself in everything, the solution of the prol)l(‘m of tin; 
universe. In this all contradictions are consciously re¬ 
conciled, and truth lies in their rcmarka])hi unity. 

The nature and proper scope of the principhi of 
causality, the notions of simplicity and unity, and 
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tlie relation of tire ultimate unity to our dual experi¬ 
ence, or the duality of being in experience,—these ar« 
questions which arise for discussion on Hamilton’s 
view of the sphere and result of philosophy. But it 
is clear that the first thing requisite for all those ques¬ 
tions is an analysis of knowledge itself,—its facts and 
its laws. 

Mind, then, is the object of study in philosopliy, and 
the three great questions regarding it are these :— 

(1.) "What are the facts or phasnomena to be observed 
and generalised? This we may call the PlLCBnomenology 
of Mind^ or Phcenomenal Psychology, It is commonly 
called simply Psychology. 

(2.) Wliat are the laws which regulate these facts, or 
under which they appear? or what are the necessary 
and universal facts—^that is, laws by which our faculties 
are governed, and which afford criteria for judging or 
explaining their procedure ? The answer to this ques¬ 
tion is found in the department of the Homology of 
Mind^ or Nomological Psychology, 

(3.) We may ask what are the results or inferences 
which the facts of mind or consciousness warrant ? jOr 
what are the real results, not immediately manifested, 
which these facts or phoenomena warrant us in drawing ? 
The branch of philosophy which deals with this ques¬ 
tion is Ontology and Metaphysics Proper. Hamilton 
prefers to call it Inferential Psychology. 

There is little difficulty in understanding what is 
included under Psychology. It is simply the ol)scrva- 
tion, analysis, generalisation of the mental phamomena 
or manifestations, with a view to their reduction to ulti¬ 
mate faculties and capacities. There would be groups 
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of 23 liJ^‘'nomena, acts and states of mind, referred to idti- 
fliate or primary powers and susceptilalities. 

Under tlie second licad,—tliat of Uomology,—we 
must a])parently inchide Wo sets of gcMicral fae.ts or 
laws,—those wliicli may he regarded as ne<*.(‘ssary and 
nniversal in conscionsness or mind,—sneh. as the laws 
of the understanding or faculty of thong]it proper, the 
primary laws of logic. Ihit as there will he a noinology 
for every specihe mcmtal faculty and capacity,—siicJi as 
the feelings and desires,—tlami will fall to he inc.huU’.d 
under nouiology not only necessary and xiniversal la.ws, 
hut laws generalis(jd from (‘,xp(‘.ri(‘.nce. 3for it will 
hardly ho inaintaiiUHl that tin*, laws r(‘gulating tlu^. feed¬ 
ings or the desirc'.s are anything hut geaieralisations from 
experience. Hamilton has not (‘.xprossly distinguished 
the generalised and tin*. univ(vrsal in this e.onnection, hut 
obviously his ])ractie-(5 suppos(‘.s tln^ distinction. 

Under the third In*,ad,—that of (Jntology or Meta¬ 
physics Prop(‘.r,—we have*. Avhat arc*, cailh'd inleivnces or 
results. This points to an essc'iitial distinediou in the 
doctrine <')f Ilaniilton, We may c.onsid<*r tin*, faed.s of 
ccxiscnousness (‘.xcdusively in th(*.niselvcs simply as facds. 
But wo may also coTisider th(‘.m as furnisliing us with 
grounds of inferemee to something out of th(‘ms(dv<‘S. ‘ 
For exam])l(g as elfe-cds they may h'.ad us to infe.r tin*, 
analcjgous character of then’r unknown causers; as ])ha‘- 
nomona^ they may warrant us in drawing conedusions 
regarding the distinedive cdiaracdcu’ of tlnit unknown 
substance of whicdi th(‘.y are thc^ manifc'stations. Infer¬ 

emee and analogy may thus (»nahle us to risci aliovc*. tin*, 
mere appearances of ohservatiou and cxpcnieuca*. Thus 
• ^ MeiaphynJea, Ij. VIT. 
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we may infer the immortality of the soul and the exist¬ 
ence of God, although these are not given us as phseno« 
mena, or objects of immediate knowledge.^ 

This is obviously a very important point. As Hamil¬ 
ton holds that even the Ego or self of consciousness is 
not an immediate object of knowledge, but inferred— 
apparently directly from the phsenomena; and as he 
holds a similar view regarding material substance, these, 
the Ego and material substance, would form two of the 
results or inferences of ontology. The identity and 
immortality of the Ego would also be reached somehow 
as inferences or results. And lastly, the existence and 
attributes of Deity would be arrived at by the same 
method These—the Ego, the World, God—would be 
the highest forms of being attainable by us. They 
would be the highest points of ascent in metaphysics 
proper or the science of being. 

This division of philosophy was apparently that 
originally in the view of Hamilton when he commenced 
his course of lectures. But he has not in the arrange¬ 
ment of his lectures, nor indeed anywhere in his philo¬ 
sophical writings, adhered to it with any constancy in 
practice. And ifc would be impossible, perhaps, without 
doing some violence both to the development of his 
thinking and to some portions of his philosophy itself, 
to seek rigidly to force his speculations into the order 
of those departments. At the same time, this^ scheme 
affords a good general arrangement, under which his 
philosophical opinions may be set; and I shall endea¬ 
vour, as far as I may, to keep this order in view in the 
present summary of his opiaions. 

’^.l^iletaphysics, L. VII. • 
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The first question, then, is the psychological one,— 
What is mind as known t(^us? What is a mental fact 
or phsenomcnon The answer to this is, it is a con¬ 
sciousness at least. A fact of mind is as it is known, 
and it is known only as there is consciousness of it. 
Mind as a mere potency is to us nothing. 

The fundamental point—the main inspiration of the 
philosophy of Hamilton—is that philosophy is simply 
an explicit or articulate development of liuman con¬ 
sciousness. Consciousness in some form or other affords 
the possibility of experience,—is the ground of it, tlie 
limit and measure of it. Human experience, whether 
in the past or the present, is the expression for tlie 
consciousness of this or that individual in presence of 
the universe of fact and event. Ho form of knowhtdgc^ 
transcends consciousness—no act of mind is realised by us 
as such without appearing as an object of cons<duusness. 

‘Mn all legitimate speculation with regard to the ^Hiajiio- 
mena of mind, it is consciousness which affords us at once 
(1) the capacity of knowledge; (2)the means of observation; 

(3) the point from wlience onr investigation should d(‘]>art; 

(4) the limit of our inquiry; (5) the measure of its validity; 
and (6) the warrant of its truth.’' ^ 

Hamilton’s method is thus strictly reflective and, 
analytic. It is in fact the method of analysis of tlui 
complete facts of consciousness, or nnmtal expc^.rience, in 
the fiillcvst sense of tlui term. It is directcul, in tlie first 
place, to the pluenomcna of consciousness, as it now exists 
in its mature state, to the various mental Jicts and statcis 
of which we are conscious, and it projioses to redxice 
1 RckVs Works, p. D29. 
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tJiese to tlieir utmost simplicity,—to find, in a word, 
tlie ultimate faculties and capacities of our mental coi¥- 
stitiition. Hence out of it arises tlie threefold classifica¬ 
tion of the poAvers of Cognition, Feeling, Desire and Will. 

Tlie best illustration of the analytic method as em- 
plr.Yed ]jy Hamilton is perhaps to be found in his seA^- 
eraiiee of the elements of External Perception, his dis¬ 
tinction of Sensation and Perception, and his final 
analysis of Arliat is truly and primarily the object of 
intiiitiA’e knoAAdedge in sense. His treatment of the 
LaAvs of Association may also he cited as a good illustra¬ 
tion. His method as applied to mind is philosophical, 
or if it he preferred, scientific—scientific in the best 
sense of the AA^ord 

The method is directed, in the second place, to find 
the imiA’ersal facts or Days under which those poAvers 
are exercised, and tlirough which AYe may be able prac¬ 
tically to regulate and improve their exercise. These 
are AYliat Hamilton pre-eminently regards as facts of 
consciousness. Under this head it will be found that 
Hamnton proposes to analyse and distinguish by certain 
tests AA'hat are ^ArimitiA^e and elementary principles .of 
kiioAvledge, and what are secondary and derivative. He 
is at special pains to point out that principles which are 
mere generalisations from experience may he mistaken 
for necessary and universal Days,— that jArinciples appar¬ 
ently intuitiA^e may be really after all only deriY-atiA^e; 
in fact, one main portion of his philosoj)hy lies in the 
attempt to reduce most of the necessary principles to a 
single universal fact in our consciousness—namely, that 
Avliich lie calls the impotency of the mind to compass 
the unconditioned or irrelatwe in any form. The^ phil- 
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osopliy of Common Sense is especially directed to distin¬ 
guish what is really ultimate in our consciousness, and 
what is merely derivative and empirical. Hamilton’s 
first rule is, “ that no fact he assumed as a fact of con¬ 
sciousness hut what is ultimate and simple.” ^ hTo alleged 
fact of consciousness is such if it can he shown to l)e 
a generalisation from experience,” or a composite pro¬ 
duct of elements given in experience, capable of heing 
sundered and reduced thus to prior elements. 

“Whenever in our analysis of the intellectual pluonomcaia 
we arrive at an element which we cannot reduce to a gencr- 
alisation from expciieuce, hut xvhich luat at the root of aUu 
exjjerumce, and w^hich we cannot tlierefoi’e resolve into aiiyij 
higher principle,—tins we properly call a fact of c.oiiscious-f 
ness. Looking to such a fact of consciousness as tlu^ last^ 
result of an analysis, we call it an ultimate principle ; look¬ 
ing from it as the first constituent of all intelh*ctua,l com¬ 
bination, we call it a frimary x>rinciple. A fa(‘.t of conscious¬ 
ness is thus a simple,and, as wc r(^gard it, either a,u ultimate 
or a primary datum of intelligence.”- 

Secondly, tins idtimate ])riority siq)j)()S(‘s iiect‘ssity. 
It must ho impossible not to think it. d^jMts^ucesjaity, 
tr uly re alised, can we recognise it as mi oi'igiiiahdidum 
and distinguish it from the product of 
generalisation and custom. 

Thirdly, tlie fact as ultimate is given us with a nicn'O 
b ^pf in^ its j?(3ality. Consciousness reveals that it is^ 
hut not^liow or why it is; otherwise this knowledge 
would he prior, and wo should need to go hackwardB 
until we reached the truly ultimate.^ 

It is thus that Hamilton speaks offirst piincij)les 
of ^knowledg e^as inconce ivaUe; better had he said in-. 

1 ^etaphysiesj L, XV. 2 3 
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com;preliensible} As tlie true meaning of the conceivable 
and inconceivable is essential alike to the understanding 
of the method and the system, we must here explain it. 
Hamilton has clearly stated the meaning of the con¬ 
ceivable to be that of realising in the mind a concept 
or general idea say of rive}\ mountain, man, by embody¬ 
ing the common attributes of each in an individual 
image or object. This is the most usual form of the 
conceivable. This always implies that the attrilmtes 
embodied in the individual image are non-contradic¬ 
tory. In this lies the negative requisite of conceivabil- 
ity. The absolutely inconceivablG arises when two con¬ 
tradictory attributes are sought to be embodied in one 
image or.object of thought; as, for example, scpiarc-circle. 
We can put a meaning into each of these terms,— 
square and circle ,—we know what we propose to think 
by square-circle, but we cannot actually tliink or con¬ 
ceive square-circle, because the attributes are contradic¬ 
torily exclusive. And of course we cannot helleve su(..*h 
a thing to be, or to be possible. As Hamilton lias put 
it, we know what is sought to lie united here,—that is, 
^Hhe unity of relation;” but we cannot accomplisli. a 
“ unity of representation.” - 

And this shows at once what Hamilton means wlien 
he speaks of our being unable to conceive sometliing, 
or an object as possible. As he has himself ex])Tessly 
stated, by ^‘possible” ho means logically pf^ssilile— 
possible in thought, as in a single image or unity of 
representation. Here are liis words. Ecid had said : 

A man being able to conceive a thing is no proof that 




I As he does elsewhere. 8eo below, p. lOG 
^ See RekVs Wvrks, j). 377, note. 
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it is possible.’^ On this Hamilton remarks, ‘‘Hot cer- 
tmnly that it is really ]}ossihle^ but that it is iJrohlemath 
cally possible — i.e.^ involves no contradiction; violates 
no law of thought. The latter is that possibility alone 
in question.”^ This application of the term to conceive 
is identical with the first,—is, in fact, simply the first 
stated in a negative form. We are unable to conceive 
as possible, as in thought one, an object with contradic¬ 
tory attributes. All else we can mentally represent. Mill 
raises this application of the verb to conceive into a second 
sense of the term, and actually supposes Hamilton to 
mean that the mind “ could not realise the combination 
as one which could exist in nature; ^ in other words, 
that we cannot believe the conception to be realised, 
because it is opposed to our limited experience of real 
or physical law. Hamilton has no such meaning or 
reference. What is possible in thought,—that is the 
point, and the deeper point; not what is believable in 
reality, or according to our notions of physical law. 
Mill’s favourite illustration of the a.ntipodes being for 
long unbelievable, because contrary to a limited experi¬ 
ence, has nothing whatever to do wdth the matter. As 
a concept, anti])odes is in Hamilton’s sense perfectly 
possible; as a judgment of reality, it would T)e an 
improbable hypothesis to people with a limited exj)e.ri- 
ence. What is or is not believable at a given time, 
according to the existing amount of experience, has 
nothing to do with what is or is not conceivable on the 
abstract-conditions of the thinkable.^ 

^ Reid’s Works, p. 379, note t. 2 Emmination, p. 32 (4th ed.) 

3 See Mill’s whole chapter vi., where he parades his discovery of 
the thre« meanings of the conceivable. 

P.—VI. 
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It is tlius clear tliat, logically, any two attributes 
wbich are non-contradictory may be mentally com¬ 
bined in one image. But tliere may be attributes wliicli 
we know as a matter of fact are combined or coexist, 
wliile the mode or manner of their combination we can¬ 
not conceive. This Hamilton teaches. We may know 
that two things coexist, and yet not know how they do 
so,—that is, be able to conceive the manner of their co¬ 
existence : in his own words, to conceive the coexistence 
as possible. This Plamilton calls also the inconceivable, 
or incomprehensible. This is the sense in wliich he 
applies inconceivable, incomprehensible, to the first prin¬ 
ciples of knowledge. “A conviction is incomprehen¬ 
sible when there is merely given to us in consciousness 
Mi co-rt), and when wo arc unable to 

comprehend, through a higher notion or belief, tohy or 
lioioj.t is (Store eerrt)/^^ 

The idIijiqtJiow would,, in this case, be the reason or 
ground of "the conviction, as well as the conception of 
the mode in which the subject and predicate of the con¬ 
viction are conjoined. I am conscioiis of an ohjort^ may 
thus be a conviction or knowledge, though how 1 am so 
conscious I cannot say, or even conceive; how I and 
conscious” are conjoined,—how “I,” “ conscious,” and 
“ object ” are conjoined To l)e unable to conceive as 
possible in this sense is not incompatible with knowing 
the fact; it is only incompatible witli km)wing the 
ground, reason, or cause of the fact. Unless this point 
is correctly apprehended, the key to Hamiltoifis distinc¬ 
tion of Knowledge and Belief—indeed, to the whole 
of his philosophy of the Conditioned—is lost. And 
1 ReiePs Works j p. 754, 
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Mill is not the only critic who has groped and failed 
h5re. 

This meaning or application of the term Conceivable 
readily connects itself with the primary sense as given 
by Hamilton. We refer an object to a class,—that is, 
we make it one with the class, through its common attri¬ 
bute. We thus conceive it under a general notion or 
head. We bring or subsume a particular proposition 
under a more general, as an instance of it. We tlms 
conceive or comprehend it. We infer a consequent or 
conclusion in a reasoning from its antecedent or grounds. 
We thus comprehend it in its sequence or connection. 
But suppose we run back our notion to the most general 
or universal notion which we can form,—or our major 
proposition in the reasoning to the most general or uni¬ 
versal proposition; and sujq^ose, further, that we are 
thus face to face with what is universal or ultimate 
in knowledge,—then Hamilton would say we have 
reached the limit of the conceivable or com];)rehcnsible; 
for now, though we know, even apprehend, tlui ultimate 
notion or principle, it is not capable of l)eing conceived 
as intelligibly connected with any notion or principle 
beyond itself. Let the point at which wo arrive in this i 
regress be, I am conscio'tis, or I am conscioiLs of a 7ion~efjo ,^) 
—or I am conscious of some being ,—Hamilton would saylA 
here we are at the incomprehensible,—not, bo it observedi;. 
t he in cqgfiisable; for while admitting this most general 
notion, fact, or truth, I have no means of conceiving 
comprehending liQw I am conscious,—how I am conscious 
of self and not-self,—how I am conscious of something 
being. These are not cases of a higher notion; tluiy arc 
no dmjbt particular instances of universal princii)les or 
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the highest notions; but these are the ultimate principles 
of all knowledge and intelligibility themselves. • 
And now we see clearly enough why Hamilton dis¬ 
tinguishes between Elnowledge and Belief, or philosophic 
faith It is possible that, in the case of a combination 
of attributes, the mode of which we cannot conceive, we 
may yet believe that there is an explanation of the com¬ 
bination. We may even believe this at the ultimate 
point in the regress of knowledge. How I am, or come- 
to be, a conscious being, I cannot, with only my own 
consciousness, conceive, but may suppose it explicable 
if another consciousness were, out of which mine arose. 
Or how, for example, there may be in one bemg the 
union of Personality and rnfinity,—this I may not be 
able to conceive, and yet I may be at liberty to believe 
that somehow, unknown to me, such a combination is 
possible, even in fact. This is not impossible in reahty, 
unless it can be shown that the attributes to be com¬ 
bined are truly contradictory; and this we cannot abso¬ 
lutely show in any case where the mode of combination 
alone is not explicable. The beginning of existence,— 
the first step in the being of the world and its la^,— 
mayj^t^be_cpncm^ y^tJ.^^jbe at perfect 

lih^rifyjo J).eheve Jh of things and laws 

5 somehow t^re ym. Hothing can bar my belief in 
^such a beginning, except the proof that beginning and 
phaenomenal being are absolutely coptradictoj^y. This 
is a point which no one, on any principle of philo¬ 
sophy, could possibly establish. Beli^_^therefore, 
Hamilton ^ays, and says tru^, is wid^^ than know¬ 
ledge ; and knowledge pushed back, even in weari¬ 
ness, to its ultimate ground, means, suggests ppssibili- 
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ties in wMch we may believe, and wbicli yet we do 
not know. 

And is there not an analogy to this in the advance 
of Science ? When Science gets to a general law or an 
explanation of a fact—immediately higher than the fact 
—this fact is comprehended. The glass cracks under 
hot water, and this remains incomprehensible until it 
is found that bodies expand under heat. This, of course, 
is relatively incomprehensible; it is so until it is ex¬ 
plained. But go back to the law of gravity, or the 
mutual attraction of the particles of bodies: this is, in 
the present state of scientific knowledge, inexplicable,— 
incomprehensible. We do not know how it is that bodies 
are thus mutually attracted. We may some day come to 
know this. But meanwhile we have but the general fact 
of the attraction, and the ground or mode of it is entirely 
inconceivable. In Hamilton’s view there is at least a 
partially parallel case in certain of the first principles of 
knowledge. We^ inow., them, — caiuioL Jaio w, without 
them,—but ho^, they are and are , so known to us we 
do not know. 

In the case of physical law,—even what now appears 
to us the ultimate,—there is always a possibility of our 
surmounting our actual ignorance. There is no inlinr- 
ent or essential impossibility in getting to a higher know¬ 
ledge, in the light of which physical laws, now ultimate 
to us, may stand as to mode clearly revealed. 

Ham il ton maintains is, that tlmre ^p^ ltimate principle^ 
in knowled ge which, we accept, and must accept, altlipugl 
we are wholly unable to reduce them to liiglier grounds . 
—to hrihg them under wider notions or more gcuiera ; 
principles. Of course what Hamilton here contends' 
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for is not a temporary but an essential incoinpreliensi- 
bility in the nature of knowledge. And this cannot fee 
relevantly met by talk about inevitable states of mind 
regarding antipodes, ghosts, darkness, or precipices. The 
])rinciple denied to be incomprehensible must be shown 
to l)e capable of reduction to a principle beyond, or wider 
than, its(df. In the proof of this, the ])rinci]:)le itself 
must nut be assumed. In the proof which assails the 
nltimacy of the principle, no principles ought to be as- 
siinuul which are not vindicahle on grounds of nltimacy 
as first ])riiuiiples. Of all this Mill cannot be said to 
liav(i cv(‘.n a glimpse; and in his attempted reduction 
of tlui antithesis of the Ego and non-I^go to a neutrum 
lower than or b(‘yond both, he has violated every law 
of l(,'gitimat(i argument. lie has assumed general prin- 
cipl(‘.s as ultinuite, without attcanpting to give a guarantee; 
and on tlie strength of th(‘.s(i he has sought to show that 
ii |)rin(iiple dcuiper than any of thtim—even one supposed 
in e.ach,—is derivatives from them. It is almost super¬ 
fluous to sugge^st that, had he beem successful in show¬ 
ing that tlui antithesis of Ego and non-Ego is derivative, 
the whoh} ])ro]jlems of th(i rc.ality and the guarantea of 
first principles remain exactly as they were,—in his case 
slurre-d, and misnpi)r(du‘.n(led. 

The criticism usually direct(Ml against Hamilton on 
tlui point as to the contradiction involvcid in saying that 
th(i Infinite, or Inconditionate, as absolute or yifinite, is 
iuconcuuvahhi, and yet that we may, nay, must helieve 
in it,—in oiui or otluw of its forms,—proceeds on the 
misconception now pointed out. Tluwe is nothing in¬ 
consistent in such a statemumt. Wci know perfectly 
what wo mean when wc use the terms infinity an^ time^ 
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or an ahsolnie commencement of time, just as we know 
wkat we mean by two straight lines and by enclosing a 
space. But what we feel it impossible to do in imagi¬ 
nation or in tlionglit, in any form, is to. conceive inlinity 
and time, or an absolute beginning of time, in one image 
or in one concept. Yet we may believe that this com¬ 
bination of infinity and time is possible in reality, 'lliere 
may even be reasons which lead us to suppose that it is 
so, and that an absolute beginning of time is not really 
true. These reasons would lead to the positive belief in 
' one of the alternatives, though tliis would never enable 
us actually to conceive how infinity and time are com¬ 
bined in one object of knowledge. 

Hamilton’s method, though thus obviously of the most 
analytic type, has been described as quite the reverse, 
and named ‘‘ introspective.” The suggestion here is that 
Hamilton’s method, as ‘^introspective,” simply looks at 
the facts, real or supposed, of consciousness, as we now 
find it in its matured state, and does nothing in the way 
of attempting to answer the question as to llo^^'• tlic pres¬ 
ent forms and laws of consciousness,—how its jnesent 
contents, in a word,—have grown up. Hamilton is 
accused, moreover, of accepting as intuitive or origimd 
any fact or principle of consciousness, because, “ in his 
opinion, he himself, and those who agree with, him, 
cannot get rid of the belief in it.” “A belictf ” is held, 
it is said, “to be part of our primitive consciousness,— 
an original intuition of the mind,—because of the ne¬ 
cessity of our thinking it.” 

According to Mill, the fact of a principle or a belief 
being necessary in our present state of consciousness, is 
no proof that it is an original or primary princij[)lc. It 
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may have grown up to this state of necessity. It may 
not have been originally a necessity of knowledge pr 
belief; its necessity may, in a word, be accounted for 
by the influence of association,—inseparable association. 
It may be questioned, indeed, according to Mill, whether 
there are “ any natural inconceivabilities.'’ To appeal 
to present consciousness is of no use. 

We have no means of interrogating consciousness in the 
only circumstances in which it is possible for it to give a 
trustworthy answer. Could we try the experiment of the 
first consciousness in any infiint,—its first reception of the 
impressions which we call external,—whatever was present 
in that first consciousness would be the genuine testimony of 
consciousness. . . . The proof that any of the alleged uni¬ 
versal beliefs or principles of Common Sense are affirmations 
of consciousness, supposes two things,—tliat the beliefs exist, 
and that they cannot possibly have been acquired.” ^ 

Mill, further, emphatically approves Locke's method 
of seeking “ the origin of our ideas,” before going to our 
present consciousness to ascertain what and how many 
those ideas are,—in a word, seeking an explanation of 
the contents of consciousness, before ascertaining by 
observation of them what characters they actually pre¬ 
sent. 

It is hardly necessary to point out to any intelligent 
and candid student of Hamilton's writing, that tins de¬ 
scription of his method as introspective has no founda¬ 
tion in fact. His method is as much ‘‘ psychological ” 
or analytic as that of Mill himself is, or any follower of 
the Associational Psychology. The only difference is, 
that Hamilton's use of the method is more philosophically 
and scientifically regulated than Mill’s. The question is 
^ Exam.f chai^. ix. p. 178. 
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not as to metliocl, but as to the extent or degree to which 
analysis can go, the assumptions which it must make, and 
the guarantee of those assumptions. 

In Psychology, or Pha 3 nomenal Psychology, Hamilton 
analyses our ordinary consciousness and beliefs rigidly 
and thoroughly, and seeks to show from what primary 
ele me nts, as in External these have graven up. 

The difference on this and on other points of psychological 
science between Hamilton and Mill, for example, is truly 
as to the nature and number of the primary elements,— 
as to the doctrine or result of the analysis,—not as to the 
method itself. And in regard to the universal principles, | 
facts, or conditions of consciousness, as Hamilton calls \ 
them. Mill entirely mistakes Hamilton\s procedure. Hamil-! 
ton gives, as we have seen, at least three specific rules foi' 
ascertaining these—viz., "i^hmiacyr inexjdjca ' 

bilitj'. Under the first of these tests, Hamilton has dis .. 
tinctly laid do'vvn that the alleged ultimate fact of con¬ 
sciousness must be shown not to be ‘hi generalisation from 
experience,” or “the mere result of custom,”—not, in 
fact, to be a product simply of experience. And what 
eke or other docs Mill demand by his so-called psycho¬ 
logical method, or by the need of showing that tint 
principle “ cannot possibly have been ac(|uired by experi¬ 
ence”? Would the operation, or his proc(3ss of associa¬ 
tion, not be properly enough described as custom ? And 
do^ n^t Hamilton constantly distinguivsh logical neces- 
s^ from asspciational or customary conn(*.ction ? 

But there is a more vital ernn- on Milks ])art than 
even this. This is shown in tlie following words ;— 

“ He [Hamilton] completely sets at naught ilu‘ otdy i-xjs- 
sible method of solving the lanblem [of the original faeis of 
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consciousnesss]. He even exx3resses Ms contempt for that 
method. Speaking of extension, he says : ‘ It is truly an 
idle problem to attemjpt imagining the steps by whicfi 
we may be supposed to have acquired the notion of exten¬ 
sion, when, in fact, we are unable to imagine to ourselves 
the possibility of that notion not being always in our pos¬ 
session.’ 1 . . . That we cannot imagine a time at which 
we had no knowledge of extension, is no evidence that there 
has not been such a time.” 

If the author of this criticism had taken the trouble 
to master the method of Hamilton, which he so lightly 
contemns, he would have seen a meaning which he has 
not apprehended in the phrase, “ that lies at the root of 
; all experience,”—that is, “the condhipn.of,_conscious- 
i ness,” “the condition of, the possibility of knp'vvledge,” 

1 —and other similar expressions illustrating the test of 
ultima cy and simjDlicity. These phrases mean that we 
oligM not to presuppose the notion or principle which 
we profess to generate out of experience in the experi¬ 
ence itself, which is adduced as proof of its genesis. 
This is not only sound scientific method,—it is the very 
heart of it. And it is this principle which Mill him¬ 
self perhaps violates more constantly than any other 
inquirer. Hut Mill supposes Hamilton to mean by 
this that “ we cannot imagine a time at which we had 
no knowledge of extension,” the truth being that 
Hamilton is pointing out that there is no possibility 
in thought of even conceiving any percept or sensation 
out of which the notion of space can be generalised, witli- 
out therein assuming the notion of space itself. This is 
a position to be examined on its own grounds; but as 
a condition of sound method—call it philosophical or 
^ p. 882. 2 Exam., cliap. ix. p. 180.^ 
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scientific—it is indisputable. Hamilton enforces it not 
ofily under Ins test of ultimacy, but umba* that <»f in¬ 
explicability, And what more vital or searching t<‘st can 
we have of a derivative as opposed to an ultimate stage 
in our knowledge, than that of necessary im])licati(in 
And it may be added, that the ])ractical application of 
the test will show theyrf/fo iiiv in Mill’s 

attempted genesis of space out of sensations in time,-— 
of the notion of the Ego and Hen-Ego from what is su])- 
posed not to imply either,—and otliers of his characl.mistie, 
doctrines.^ It is even a peculiarity of th(i ])]iilosopby of 
Hamilton, that he applies this test of logical im[)lication 
in the way of positive derivation of the principles of 
knowledge; for Iiis corollaries of the Law of the Con¬ 
ditioned,—causality and substance,—a,in given liy him 
as implicates of a higher or ])rimary law. And whether 
we regard his deduction as corre.e.t or not., it. was c^er 
tainly a very important and a viay S(!.ie.ntitie. uppHeaiion 
of philosophical method, jnst as his jd.hnnpi to gem*r- 

alise the ordinary facts of consciousness,.- our acts and 

states of mind,—into gronjjs, and rdVr them to ultimatt*. 
po^vers, was in tlui line of sound ]>sye,hoI(»gie,jiI impiiry 
and progress. All tin’s has for its aim and spirit ihi^ 
unity of knowledge and trutli. 

Tlie view that tlie consciousness of tlu^ infant Ijeing 
is the only genuine, is HomewJiat ridicmlous. As has 
been well said,— 

''It is wholly contrary to all analogy, and thendon* to all 
^nm(^/arie probability, tliat consetiousm^sH ulonc‘of all our 
natural properties needs no develoi>ment, no education. We 

1 On this point sec an able critieiHiii in The MUle af ihe Ttn, 
Philos^thies, j}. 07 et mj[. 
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know tkat our senses require education ere we can obtain 
from them genuine testimony: why are we to assume that, 
in the case of consciousness, this is only to be had when it 
is in that half-awakened, vague, indistinct state in which 
it exists in the infant, and that in its full energy it is neces¬ 
sarily deceptive ? ” ^ 

It would, indeed, be about as sensible and scientific to 
seek to ascertain the future form and symmetry of the 
tree—to divine the idea of trunk, branch, and leaf 
—from the hidden potency of the germ alone. It 
is the study of the mature development in the first 
instance which can guide us to the elements and the 
original constituents. Certainly the view which would 
give the first place to “ the origin of ideas ” and of the 
contents of consciousness, is about as unscientific a con¬ 
ception as could weU be imagined. Stated broadly, 
it is an absurdity. We are to inquire into the ori- 
■ ginal causes of facts which we have not scrutinised,— 
, which we do not even know to exist, or which we 
; know only in a haphazard way; and if we set out 
with the distinction, as Mill seems to propose, of “ our 
acquired ideas,” and an inquiry into their origin,^ we 
must ask him for the test for discriminating between 
the acquired and the original ideas, which is exactly 
what we are supposed to be in quest of, by the method 
1 he jmoposes. Don’t examine the facts—seek the causes 
I first, is a new version of scientific method. 

^ But let us look for a moment at the actual working of 
this so-called psychological ” method as opposed to that 
named ^^introspective.” The former proposes to show 

1 Battle of the Two Philosophies^ pp. 52, 53. 

^ Exam., chap. ix. p. 177. ^ 
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how all our knowledge of matter, mind, logical and meiji- 
physical principles of the utmost necessity and univi^r- 
sality, is developed out of semation, 2S"ow wliat is 
sensation? It is at least, and at most, a static of 
consciousness. It is not here pretended that this is 
developed in an intelligible process from anything 
lower. How is it got then,-—how is it known to h(‘, 
—^but by i ntrospe ction — internal obsenmtioiihi 
what way, then, are we to speak of a psycdiologierd 
method as different from, and superior to, on<‘. of 
introspection, seeing the latter lends to the former its 
very basis'? 

But there is more here. We find that when this 
superior and primary “psychological^^ nndhod is to h(‘ 
ajDplied to the simple case of the genrjsis of tin*, notion of 
externality and the material world, it cannot take, a siep 
without certain j)ostulates. It must lx*, allowed to sup 
pose “the human mind capahbi of exjxs'tation,” the 
laws of the “association of ideas’^ hs'iding to ins(‘}>ar 
able association. Tli(;se imply tiim*. and suecession, 
and laws regulating se(pienc.e. 'lliese., them, an* not 
gOjierated. What gives them or guarant(X‘H theiu'? If 
they are found as facts of mind, what is tin* method of 
doing BO but introsp(‘,ction'? With suc.li assumptions ns 
these before him, in an elementary case* lik<‘ tin* gem^sis 
of the notion of cxte.rnality, liow can IMill })rofeHH to say 
that all OTir knowledge <'iris(*s from sensationl II is 

method has not only Imgged or iKirrow^ul tln'in fnan 
introspection, but it has IkutowixI tlHUii in a clumsy 
way without analysis of tlH‘m,—witliotit S(‘eiug what 
is already involved in them, —without H(a‘ing that m> 
one jould possibly take a more suicidal jiusition tliau 
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lie liimself does. These asstimptions are utterly incoix- 
' ceivable per se. Sensation is known sensation,—it is^a 
I consciousness at least. It cannot be known apart from 
i relations of unity, difference, &c.—involved in its very 
knowledge. It implies a sentient, as mncli as associa¬ 
tion implies an associator. It implies time and sequence. 
It, in fact, is only 2 :>ossible in knowledge, as it is pos¬ 
sible in onr knowledge, and as it involves all the 
essential laws of knowledge. Mill’s pecnliar method is, 
Give vie the first pmncipdes of hnotoledge, and I shall 
evolve the genesis of knowledge. 

Objection may be taken to the analytic method of 
psychology on the side of what is called the “ transcen¬ 
dental ” method or “ transcend ental dedncti on. ” We find 
ill' Iv aii^t,— at least in the ‘ Critique,'—a certain setting 
aside and depreciation of the psychological method of 
observation and analysis of the mind. In this, of 
courses, ho is utterly inconsistent, because no one can 
dispens(i with it, and ho himself actually employs it m 
a jKirtiid way. We are all now tolerably familiar with 
liis famous question as to how experience is possilde * 
and it is with a view to give a comj)leto aiuswer to tliis 
question that he has recourse to ‘Hransccndcmtal deduc¬ 
tion." As to what he precisely aimed at in this method, 
and as to the true character of the method itself, his fol- 
low(‘-i’s and commentators are oljviously V(jry far from a 
common understanding. This, however, seems to be clear, 
that iit the outset of the ‘Critique,' Kant did not apply 
psycliological ol)servation and analysis to test JInme’s 
position of the limitation of intuitive apprelKuision or 
external perception to impressions,—mere stat(is of con¬ 
sciousness. Ho accepted this limitation, but sought to 
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show that in order to constitute sensation or impression 
^ object of knowledge, more than itself is required,— 
viz., time, space, cjitegory, which are purely mental or a 
jpriori. Wlien we come, however, to examine what object^ 
or oljedive with Kant means in this connection, we find! 
that it is simply that the naked material called impresA 
sion is to be set under necessary and universal connec-' 
tions or relations. It is therefore in one imj)ortant| 
aspect as much subjective— i.e., a mere state of the 
consciousness—with Kant as with Hume. It is objec-| 
tive only in the sense of being clothed in certain a priori 
forms and categories,—certain mutual relations, andS 
relations to the unity of the Ego as apperceptive or|^ 
truly conscious. If this be the whole of Kant^s work,'^- 
it is not mnch, and we are as far off from knowing 
the possibility of experience as we were before. Eor 
experience would simjdy mean a necessary context of 
subjective impressions,—the reality of the world, of the 
soul, of God Himself, being left wholly undet(U’niin(HL 
If it be Kant’s aim to show tlio posvsibility of exp(‘ri(‘ne(‘, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, bn the basivS of Hume’s 
limitation of knowledge, plus time, space, and category, 
as pure forms of consciousness, his attcmipt is necessarily 
a failure. A real or independent world, a rcial or trms 
unity of tlie Ego, Kant could not reach on any such 
method. When, therefore, peoiile vspeak of his show¬ 
ing or deducing the possibility of experience, they are 
using a wholly ambiguous expression,—the experience 
whose conditions are supposed to be deduced l)eing 
in no way necessarily like the experience which we 
know in consciousness, whether intuitive or inferential. 
Kant^ in^b^ndQiiing the psychological method, could 
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not consistently tell ns, in. the first place, what experi¬ 
ence is, or what experience he was speaking of, ami 
whose possibility he was seeking to deduce. If he 
thought that he could by his method reach even the 
conditions of our ordinary experience,—sifted, tested, 
and analysed,—he was mistaken. In abandoning the 
psychological method, he threw away the key to the 
door of his prison-house, and then deluded himself 
with the idea that by making a circuit of the walls he 
could reach the open air. 

i^s to the transcendental method itself, it might be 
I readily shown that, whether it be regarded as a process 
I of logical subsumption, or a constructive, synthetic pro- 
feess, it is illog;ical, inconsistcnl3, and useless. There can 
^be no logical subsumption of anything, or matter of ex¬ 
perience, under either form or category,—time, space, 
causality, or whatever the a jj7*ion notion be,—unless 
the matter subsumed is already aj)prehende(l as possess¬ 
ing the feature of the form or category—as, e.r/., in time 
or as a cause; and if this be so, the niattcu* subsunu.ul is 
already constituted under form or category, and .not left 
to the mind to do it for the first time. Thei*e is a[)pre- 
hension of relation existing,—not tlie imposition of rela¬ 
tion not yet existing. Ecjsidcs, tlKwc is^no knowiedgie 
l^jDure form or category (m tluy one side, and j^imke.d) 
Imatter on the other. Though virtually assumed, it is 
labsolutely impossible; for there', would thus be know- 
jlledge ere it is constituted Even if there were, there 
1 Would be no means wliatevcr of subsuming the matter 
\given under different categories. How could wo in 
puch a case distinguish what is to be subsumed under 
|ime alone, or time and space together, or under sue- 
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cession, coexistence, causality, or substance ? Obviously 
only arbitrarily and irrationally. 

Divorce tbe reason or sum of tlie principles of pure 
knowledge from tbe understanding, and set these facul¬ 
ties apart, as Kant does,—then there is no possibility of 
uniting them, or through their union constituting human 
knowledge, or any object of intelligibility.^ 

But the transcendental method, interpreted as one of 
synt heti c conskuction, is perhaps more completely self¬ 
contradictory than the view of it now represented. The 
true transcendental method is represented as synthetic; 
it adds to the element — say impression — something 
besides itself, something beyond itself, or from with¬ 
out. As element merely, the impression does not 
exist for us as conscious beings,—is, in fact, mean¬ 
ingless until the elements ah extra are added to it. 
The transcendental method is thus a creation of 
knowledge or experience. It is further a creation ' 
out of nothing; for the added elements—viz., time, 
space, category—make the meaningless or non-existent 
impression of something,—an object; and we have thus 
disclosed to us the process of the origination of experi¬ 
ence. This is possible only through a ^priori construc¬ 
tion so carried on. Kow, be it observed that the tran¬ 
scendental method as thus interpreted professes to prove, 
or deduce, or show to be necessary, each of the specified 
elements of the complete whole called knowledge of an 
object. It professes to do this also, starting from the 

1 The above was written before the appearance of Dr Hutchison 
Stirling’s Text-Booh to Kant. I am gratified to find that liis view is 
in substance the same. The reader would do well to refer to his 
lucid and admirable exposition of Kant's system generally. 

P.—VI. E 
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impression or sensation. lS[ow tlie impression is not 
known per se ,—does not exist for us at all as an iiffcel- 
ligible or even conscious object; for we bave no object 
of knowledge or consciousness, unless as we are con- 
:scious of the whole transcendental apparatus brought to 
hear on the impression, and so make it cognisable. In 
these circumstances, I maintain that it is absolutely 
imp’ossible for us ever to reach an object of knowledge 
or intelligibility at all. We cannot start from an im¬ 
pression as a datum from which to deduce or establish 
the necessity of other elements—viz., time, space, and 
category; and this for the obvious reason that the 
datum—the impression se —is confessedly meaning¬ 

less and non-existent even in consciousness. A ground 
of proof or intellectual process, which is meaningless, 
is no ground of proof. You cannot show anything 
further to be necessary to a meaningless element, non¬ 
existent in knowledge. And the same holds true of 
any other element in the complex whole supposed to be 
capable of affording a starting-point for the deduction, 
or of proving the necessity of the other elements. Let 
/time per se, or space or category se, or self p(^r se, 
I be the alleged starting-point, there is no possibility of 
I proving anything else to be necessary to it or involved 
!in it, for the simple reason that there is as yet, by 
^supposition, no object of knowledge. TranscencJ^iital 
deduction, as thu^^ interpreted, is no process of j)roof 
of the necessity of other elements besides sensation, 
or besides anything else from which it starts, to consti- 
tu^ l^wledge. As a process of co nstruct ion it is 
entirely futjle. It not only fails to vindicljate; bur right 
to use the necessary principles of knowledge, it wholly 
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fails to connect the one side of oxir knowledge with 
tlio other. If this be the method of the “articula¬ 
tion of consciousness/’ it is an articulation without 
joints. 

And yet this method is alleged as proving, demon¬ 
strating against Hume and his impressional theory, that 
the impression per se is not only unfit to be the basis of 
knowledge or experience, but even that it is meaningless, 
—no object of consciousness, non-sensical. Do not the 
upholders of the transcendental method see that the 
impression per se is equally meaningless to them as to 
him'?—that if it is meaningless as a ground of construct¬ 
ing knowledge with him, it is not less meaningless for 
them, as utterly empty and naked *? The impression 
se may be meaningless, but then it is unfit to be the sub¬ 
ject of a proposition, or to have any definite correlative. 
In a word, the transcendental method, if it is to do any¬ 
thing at all, must be able to create both its ground and 
itself out of nothing. It must ascend, in a word, to 
the vagaries of “ pure thought,” and its spontaneous 
determinations, as Hegel vainly imagines ho reveals 
them. 

ObxiQP-sly. f;jhLe_^a^^ Hamilton is, a great 

deal deeper than any so-called transcendcntiil deduction, 
as it is also free from hypothetical metaphysical formula?, 
which foreclose the law of the facts. Psychology is 
necessary as affording not only a knowledge of what is 
to be deduced,—of that experience whose conditions are 
sought,—^but of the method of all intelligible deduction, 
—of every act which professes to evolve x^ith conscious¬ 
ness one thing from another. Every rational method is 
thus conditi anTIts ^ta. It cannot 
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tcake a step witliout tliese; it can otherwise know neither 
what it seeks nor the road it takes. • 

In the apidication of the analytic method to philos- 
iophy—especially to the question of Hume's limitation 
;• of knowledge—the way is quite clear, and the principle 
I soiind. When it is said that knowledge, to begin with, 
1 is an impression, a consciousness, it must be on the 
ground simply of psychological observation and analysis. 
Eut if the statement rests on an appeal to the ultimate 
in consciousness, so does tlic denial of it on the psycho¬ 
logical method. This question of fact must thus be 
settled on the process of evidence proper to the case. 
This is the method of Eeid, and it is that of Hamilton, 
—the latter carrying out the analysis with far greater 
precision and rigour than the former. Then if Hume's 
statement be a traditional one,—or a hypothetical one, 
taken up on the authority of previous philosophers,—it 
still falls to be tested by psycliological observation and 
experiment. Ho one is at liberty to assert a matter of 
fact simply on authority, when it is open to testing, 
much less so to lay down a principle in philosophy. 
Eurther, applying the same method, Hume's system, as 
that of any other thinker, may l)e tested by the principle 
of consistency or non-contradiction. Hume could not 
object to this—for in reasoning at all ho postulates this 
principle; and an incoherent system is a false system. 
This test has been applied to the system alike by Eeid 
and Hamilton. Further, it is quite competent, on the 
analytic method, to show, in regard to the principle of 
Hume's or any other system, that it involves, by neces¬ 
sary implication, more than its author allows, or than is 
provided for in the system. It is a complete jniscon- 
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ception to hold that this process is competent only to a 
m(?fchod of transcendental deduction.” On the contrary, 
the use of reasoning to implication by this method might 
be properly challenged as seeking to connect the non- 
empirical with the empirical, — what is not got from 
experience with experience itself. But the procedure is 
quite competent from one form of experience to another, 
—from an act to an agent,—from a series of changes to 
an underlying permanent. These are simply applications 
of the philosophical method of Hamilton, and looked at 
merely as modes of procedure in seeking truth, they are 
thoroughly legitimate. How far they have been success¬ 
fully carried out is another matter, and one of detail, 
which can be ascertained only by a comparison of the 
conflicting philosophical systems, and a minute examina¬ 
tion of the philosophy of Hamilton. 

There is a talk in some quarters of the insufficiency 
of subjective certainty or assurance, and the need for 
an objective one. But the answer lias already been 
given. 

“ The necessity we find of assenting or holding is the last 
and highest security we can obtain for truth and reality! 
The necessary Imldin^ I’tial.is not itself reality I 

i t is, o nly the instrument, the..;guaran.tee , of reality. It il 
not an objective, it is only a^^subjective, certainty,” ^ j 

Objective certainty, or tlie certainty of objective exist¬ 
ence, can mean only that 

the subject, must hold the thing known for objectively' 
existent,—that is, I have but the jiighest subjective 

fom 

huma?ffibught A subject cannot be any otherwise certaii® 


1 Reid's Works^ p. 800. 
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than that it is certain. To be objectively certain, in the 
indicate.d, tlie subject must be both itself and^fclie 
I object, and, as siudi, ])e able to become certain. Yet certainty 
lias no meaning exc(*.pt as in a subject.” ^ 

In other words, th<^. last ground of appeal in knowledge 
, is, I am (amscious of Ixung constrained to tliink a fact 
; —a truth—a se.ri<*s of truths related. E'ecessary relation 
I may he i]\{\ ohje.c.t of thought, but tlio guarantee of the 
|iieeessil.y is still my consciousness of this necessity,—my 
isu]>jee.t,iv(^ assurance of -what is necessary and universal. 
That is, ill othm* words, tlio last ground of appeal of the 
iloctrine of (•omnion-Scnse,—the meaning of Instinctive 
or Primary Ihdicd. 

There, is a habit of writing about such divergent 
thinkers as Loc.kc*. ami Ledhnitz which characterises their 
]diiloso})hy as hidividualist.” Ilerkeley, TIume, Eeid, 
and Hamilton are all classed under the same vague and 
UHsumptiva^ ])hrase.ology. The meaning seems to be, that 
tlu^ systmns of th(‘S(‘, thinkers acxu'pt as a fact the exist- 
cmM', of th(^ c.oiH'rede. thiiiking-subject, and endeavour to 
show how tills suhjeet, as an individual consciousness, is 
reluteil to the wider universe of which he forms a part. 
M)r how the. variiMl contents of the experience of the 
individual are to lie accounted for, and what certainty 
attaches to his Kuhj(^ctive consciousness of things. This 
is appanmtly to lie r(‘gard(‘d as the true aim and method 
of t.he. very ddle.re.nt ])]ulosopli(‘.rB just enumerated. Look¬ 
ing at the riailly ilille.rent systivnis of tliose thinkers, it 
H<‘(*ms amazing to iind them grouped together, and grouped 
in such a caU^gory. 

The true or imdaphysicjil way of looking at philosophy 
1 Hurmoa ([uotoa, livltrs Works, pp. 800, 801. 
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as opposed to the individual or psychological is said to 
b? asking a question of this type : What is the nature 
of the relation between the individual himself, as one 
part of the system, and the system as a whole 1 Sup¬ 
posing now that questions of this sort are put—how, 
I-ask, are they to be answered*? By what method*? 
Can they be answered by any method which is not one 
of individual or subjective certainty in the first instance ? 
How can any solution of the question of my relation to 
the system of things of which I am, or suppose myself, 
a part, be given which does not fall to be tested by 
my consciousness or thought as an individual ? or how^ 
otherwise can I solve the question, what is the nature 
or meaning of my own existence, or of the existence 
of things around me*? Hay, if I have no guarantee 
of my own conscious existence in the first place, how 
can such questions be put, or how can I put siicli ques¬ 
tions at all *? What could the solution of them be after 
all, but the conceptions which I, an individual conscious 
thinker, may be able to form of myself or tilings—of 
the whole of things, and of my relations to them *? And 
supposing that these very individual conceptions are 
proved to be common to mankind, what certainty could 
I have of this but the certainty v^hich ,is in . m^^^ 
sciousness as an individual *? And then am I not ex¬ 
actly where I was ?—still in face of the question as to 
whether and how far my knowledge thus guaranteed 
is convertible with the absolute, permanent, self-abiding 
reality of things'? C an we ever transcend s ubjecti ve 
certainty *? Is not the question of philosophy. How far 
can this certainty carry us or assure us? and that 
whetl:|^r we ask how the contents of actual experience 
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grow up in the individual, or what the individual is, 
or how he is related to the whole of things. • 
"What is this knowledge of the infinite, absolute, or 
universal beyond, before, and in the individual, but the 
individuars conception of the infinite, absolute, and 
universal'? And why should this or that individual 
suppose that his conception means more than just the 
conception which, as an individual, he is capable of 
fonning'? or that it is anything but an individualised 
infinite, or absolute—that is, something representative 
of the transcendent Infinite or Absolute'? 



CHAPTEE III. 


CONSCIOUSNESS—ITS NATURE AND CONDITIONS— 
MENTAL LATENCY, 

Though Hamilton states Plisenomenal Psycliology as 
first in tlie order of tlie brandies of philosophy, his 
treatment of the subject in the ‘Lectures^ leads him 
naturally to deal with what may be called the Homology, 
or doctrine of the laws of consciousness in general. The 
mental facts or phenomena are embraced by him in one 
general word—consciousness. lie regards all the special 
phenomena as simply forms or facts of consciousness. 

“ Consciousness is to the mind what extension is to 
matto or body. Though both are phenomena, yet both 
are essential qualities, for we can neither conceive mind ’ 
without consciousness, nor body without extension.” ^" 
To state its meaning generally meanwliile, it may be 
described as “ the knowledge that I, or the Ego, or self, 
exists in some determinate state.” It is only in this 
knowledge that mental pha?.nomena are for us,—are, in 
fact, at all. With this they appear,— i.e.^ become 
phajnomena; with this they disappear, —cease to be 
phaenomena. Hence in a systematic exposition it is 
1 Metaphysics, L. IX. 
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natural to prefix a statement of the laws or conditions 
of consciousness itself, for all the special pha^nomeita 
must be more or less regulated by those laws. If there 
be necessary laws or conditions, these will extend to all 
the phsenomena, and will require to be summarised. 
The classification of the phsenomena themselves, and 
the general or generalised laws, fall to be subsequently 
exposed. This science may be called the Pomology of 
Consciousness, and will form the introduction to Psychol- 
ogy proper or Phaenomenal Psychology. 

Hamilton obviously distinguishes, though he does not 
separate, consciousness from the definite act in which it 
is manifested. The former, or general consciousness, he 
regards as the immediate basis or form of all possiWje 
knqwledg:e. He finds it, or he realises himself in it, 
and he regards it as impossible to say how it has arisen, 
what are the conditions under which it is possible. Exit 
with regard to any de%ite act of consciousness,—be it 
perception, sensation, judgment, volition,—^he professes 
jto be able to find by psychological method ^Hhe uni- 
I versal conditions under which alone such an act is pos- 
\ sible.” These universal conditions are exemplified in 
^ the determinate or individual acts of consciousness, and 
they are known from a study and comparison of the 
acts. But how^ they are or arise, we cannot tell. They 
are the ultimate for us, constituting the essence of the 
very intelligence which illegitimately seeks to know 
their genesis. 

How consciousness is possible is an unphilosophical 
question, in so far as it points to determining this possi¬ 
bility by consciousness itself. We cannot explain 
we come to be conscious of self, of mental stains, oT 
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external objects, by any process of consciousness, foi 
tfle obvious reason that we assume our being conscious 
as the means of explaining bow we are conscious at 
all, or bow we come to be conscious. Consciousness in 
one or other definite manner is for us tbe primary 
revelation,—tbe alpha of p^ jbeing. It is a revelation 
and a constitution of existence, in tbe strictest sense of 
these terms, of us, but not by us. We exist, and we 
know we exist, only in as far as for the first time we 
consciously energise. This does not, be it observed, 
preclude questions about the growth of the contents of 
consciousness. These are psychological questions, and 
quite within the competency of research j but the ex¬ 
planation of how there is consciousness at all, or in,; 
any form, this is unphilosophical,—inexplicable by con-| 
sciousness itselfi Consciousness is the first, the last,! 
the. abiding mystery of being. ^ 

This problem is virtually attempted by writers who 
make use of such phrases as,—How is knowledge pos¬ 
sible h Wliat are the ultimate conditions of knowledge 
These questions are quite legitimate,—are, in fact, the 
questions of Eeid, Hamilton, and Cousin, in the sense 
of being simply proposals for the analysis of the con¬ 
sciousness in which we are revealed to ourselves,—in 
which any knowledge is realised. Hamilton’s “condi¬ 
tions” or “limitations” of consciousness refer to the 
possibility of it in a good and sound sense. They are 
adduced after analysis of the fact,—after the experi¬ 
mental tests of doubt and non-contradiction,—as the 
common or universal and necessary elements of know¬ 
ledge,—those elements apart from which we may try to 
# 1 See Reid's Works, pp. 930, 746, 801. 
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tlaink knowledge but cannot. But these are originally 
psychological data, as much as the contingent expewL- 
ences in which they are manifested, and which they 
condition. They are found by testing facts to be nec¬ 
essary and universal in the first instance, and as such 
they are recognised as laws. In this sense, but in 
this only, can we speak of showing how knowledge or 
consciousness is possible; it is seen to be possible only 
as certain essential conditions of it, for which we have 
but its own warrant, are fulfilled in our experience. 

To attempt to explain thii^ing by thinking, or know¬ 
ledge by knowledge, is in its last resort reasoning in a 
circle. To know Tiow we know is to know,—to assume 
that we can and do know, and know truly. But if we 
know in knowing how we know, we have assumed 
knowledge as a fact, and as a validity, in order to 
explain the fact 'and its validity. To explain know¬ 
ledge, or to show the possibility of knowledge in this 
sense, is an absurdity. We assert knowledge, and we 
assert true knowledge, or knowledge as a valid instru¬ 
ment of knowing. Our explanation thus, whatever it be, 
is valid only on the supposition that knowledge there 
is, which does not need explanation. 

Turther, the metaphysical possibilities of knowledge, 
—subject and object, substance, cause, <fec.,—are only 
possibilities in the sense that our knowledge of objects 
is limited to such as stand in one or other of those 
specifiable metaphysical relations. Before experience, 
however, we know nothing of them, or of their possi¬ 
bility. We find them in concrete forms. We find them 
necessary. We generalise and class them as matter of 
knowledge. But to pretend to explain hoio we think or 
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know nncier tlie relation of snkject and object, or 
iAdeed of any inctapliysical relation, is a vain dream, 
and the result merely of confusion as to the use of 
words. Again, to state analytically or psychologically 
the elements necessarily involved in any act of know¬ 
ledge is not to explain the act or its possibility, but 
only to state in detail elenicnts of whose coming toge¬ 
ther we know nothing. It is, in fact, an ideal analysis! 
of elements never given separately, and of whoso actualj 
synthesis, therefore, we can give no account. 


J 


How consciousness in general is possible; and how, in j 
particular, the consciousness of self and the consciousness of f 
something different from self are possible; in what manner' 
we can have a consciousness of any al)Solutc^ affection of the, 
thinking subject, and a consciousness of self in representa¬ 
tive relation eitlier to an external possibility or to a pre^ 
vious act of consciousness ;—all these questions are ecpiallj 
rinphilosophical, as they all equally suppose the ]) 0 HHibilLt; 3 j 
of a faculty exterior to consciousnesKS and conversant aboul 
its operations. But all philosophy of mind, if it does not 
wander into the region of liypothesis, must (uuploy con 
sciQULsness as the only instrument of observatipn. Conscious 
ness gives us the existence both pf the abscdidcy andj^X^^^ 
relative affections of thejnind; and it gives all these as facts 
e(]^ually ultinuite and inex^iiicable,” ^ 

To explain ho^ consciousness as in us arises has been 
essayed on the part of the ccrobro-paychological phil¬ 
osophy; but, as might be shown, without effect. Ilxe 
method is as much ah initio null as the method by con¬ 
sciousness itself. Trom unconscious nerve-moments 
we cannot show the passage into consciousness. Tlitiy 
may precede constantly, uniformly; their transmutation 


1 Absolute as opposed to representative. ^ liMs WorkSj j). 930. 
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into consciousness is inconceivable—that is, we cannot 
: show how the conscious rises out of the unconscious, 
jif consciousness is to explain its own origin, it must 
I assist at, even preside over, its own creation and evo- 
> lution. 

Viewing consciousness, then, on Hamilton’s method, 
what is revea,led to ^ps ? Take any special consciousness 
or experience. I kno w, I fee l, I ^esjire. "What is 
necessarily involved in each of these ? This, that when 
I know, I know that I know; when I feel, I know 
that I feel; when I desire,. I know that I desire. With¬ 
out this common element, there would be neither know¬ 
ledge, feeling, nor desire. 

“And this knowledge, which I, the subject, have of these 
modifications, of my being, and through which knowledge 
alone these modifications are possible, is what we call 
comcio'iisnezs. . . . C onscio usness is thus the .reco.gxutiQ n by 
thfi^mind or Ego of its^ acte'ahd affections ; in other words, 
the self-affirmation that certain mbdiScations are known by 
me, and that these modifications are mine.” ^ 

Though the simplest act of mind, consciousness ex¬ 
presses a relation subsisting between two tenns,—an I 
or self being the subje ct of a certain modification, and 
some modification belonging to the subject. Conscioiis- 
ness thus in its simplicity necessarily involves., thrfig, 
things : 1, A knowing subject; 2. A known modifi- 
^tion; 3. A knowledge of the subject of the modifica¬ 
tion.^ These points Hamilton holds to be given by 
philosophical analysis, by reflection, or the attempt to 
realise clearly and distinctly what consciousness is, or 
what the simplest experience is. 

1 Metaphysics, L. XI. 


2 Ibid. 
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We tlms at the outset meet with the fundamental 
distinction of the subject of mind proper, and the state 
or phasnomenon. This distinction is essential to the 
conscious act. But we must avoid ambiguity here. 
The ph£enomena of mind are not to be understood as 
appearances in the popular sense of that term,—sucli 
things as seem only to be, as opposed to what truly 
exists. They exist truly and really. They are plueno- 
mena, realities as opposed to what does not exist, or 
is not observed to exist. They are not seeming things 
in the sense of being merely illusory appearances of real 
phsenomena or presentations. They are really and truly 
existent things for us, and the standard according to 
which we must try all illusory appearances ,—simulacra 
of phsenomenal reality, 

Phsenomenal reality is also, we must note, opposed 
to absolute existence,—the existence of that which 
subsists 2 ?gt se, that is, what is absolutely without attri¬ 
butes, absolute substance. It is opposed also to the 
existence of an absolute subject, or that which subsists 
under phsenomena, and yet is supposed to be known in 
itself apart from or otherwise than throiigh the phoino- 
mena.^ Whatever view may be taken in regard to the 
contrast between absolute reality and relative existence, 
Hamilton holds explicitly that existence is known by 
us,—known, too, directly or immediately in or under 
relation to our faculties, their number, constitution, and 
laws. 

But the phaenomena or states of consciousness arel 
s omeh ow essentially and inseparably related to a Self, I 
Ego, or^ubject. This is, properly speaking, the mind, i 
^ 1 Metaphysics, L. VIII. p. 149. 
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The phsenomena are mental; they are phsenoinenal of 
the mind. Mind is “ the subject of the various interiiSil 
phaenomena of which we are conscious, or that subject of 
which consciousness is the general phaenomenon.’^ ^ This 
subject is, moreover, one; it is recognised as one, while 
the various phsenomena are changing, passing. This 
affords the contrast of subject and object. 

“Subject denotes the mind itself; subjective that which 
belongs to or proceeds from the thinking subject. Object, on 
the other hand, is a term for that about which the knowing 
subject is conversant,—what the schoolmen have called the 
materia circa qiiam; while objective means that which belongs 
to or proceeds from the object known.” ^ 

Here the question arises,—What precisely is the^ rela¬ 
tion of knowledge between the Ego and the non-^o, or 
the subject and object of consciousness ? Hamilton holds, 
that while the state or act of consciousness is known 
directly and immediately, the subject of the state, the 
conscious subject is not so known. We know directly 
the phcenomena of matter and of mind; but the subject, 
in the sense of that which subsists under these phse- 
nomena, we do not know directly or apprehend. JSTor 
do we know this subject in the sense of substance or 
that which subsists by itself apart from the phsenomena. 
Indeed he tells us explicitly that 

“mind and matter as known and knowable are only two 
different series of phaenomena or qualities ; mind and matter 
as unknown and unknowable are the two .substances in which 
these two different series of phsenomena or qualities are sup¬ 
posed to inhere. The existence of an unknown substance is 
only an inference we are compelled to make, from the exist- 


1 MetaphysicSj L. IX. 


2 Ibid. 
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ence of known pksenomena ; and the distinction of two sub¬ 
stances is only inferred from the seeming incompatibility of 
the two series of phsenomena to coinhere in one.” ^ 

He connects this statement with the- general j)rinciple,i 
that of existence, absolutely and in itself, we know noth-1 
ing. Our "whole knowledge of mind and matter is only 
relative.^ Still a basis, unknown in itself, alike of the 
mental and material phsenomena, is “supposed,’^ “in¬ 
ferred,” naturally and necessarily. To maintain that 
mind and matter have no s ubstantia l^^existence is 

“to belie the yeracity of our primary beliefs ; it leaves un¬ 
satisfied the strongest necessities of our intellectual nature j 
it admits as a fact that the phsenomena are connected, but I 
allows no cause explanatory of the fact of their conneci 
tion.”3 


It follows from what has been said of the connection 
between a mental phsenomenon and consciousness, that 
the latter is coextensive with or the genus of all the 
mental phaenomena. In other words, if consciousness 
be regarded as a power of knowledge, it is a general 
power, not a special one. Perhaps it would be best to 
keep by the expression that consciousness is the general 
conditipn of the mental phsenomena, — that without 
w^Lich none of them is a phsenomenon for us. Ham¬ 
ilton strongly insists on this view, and criticises Eeid 
rigorously for holding, as he alleges, that consciousncwss is 
a special faculty of knowledge. According to Hamilton, 
Eeid, following Hutcheson, and followed by Stew'art, 
Eoyer-Collard, and others, makes consciousness a special 
faculty of knowledge, co-ordinate with the other special 

L. VIII. 

P.—VI. 


2 Ibid, 
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faculties, sucli as perception and memory, and dis¬ 
tinguishes consciousness from each of these, as he dKs- 
tinguishes each of these from the other. He also attri¬ 
butes to Eeid the doctrine that the peculiar object of 
consciousness is each operation of mind,—say perception, 
memory, imagination,—to the exclusion of the objects 
of those acts. 

How Hamilton very strongly objects to this view or 
alleged view of Eeid. (1.) Consciousness cannot be 
really distinguished from the special faculties of know¬ 
ledge; that is, consciousness is not unless as a special 
faculty is exercised. (2.) Ho one of these can be really 
discriminated from consciousness—that is, there is no 
exercise of a special faculty apart from consciousness. 
(3.) It is impossible to conceive a faculty of knowledge 
which is cognisant of a mental operation and not 
cognisant of its object. With regard to the first point, 
we know (i.e., feel, perceive, remember, imagine, &c.) 
only as we know that we feel, perceive, remember, &c. 
I Iznow and I hnoio that I know are not two distinct 
acts, but one and the same act of mind. I cannot know 
without knowing that I know—feel, perceive, re¬ 
member. There is no consciousness for me apart from 
some specific act of knowledge. I must be perceiv¬ 
ing, remembering, imagining, if I am conscious at all. 
Secondly, I cannot exercise any act of knowledge,— 
perceiving, remembering, imagining, — without at the 
same time and in the same act being conscious of it. 
There is no special faculty in exercise, apart from con¬ 
sciousness. Thirdly, I cannot be conscious of the act of 
knowledge,—say perception,—without being conscious of 
the object perceived. I cannot be conscious of jxmicm- 
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bering without being conscious of the object of memory 
—I.d, the picture in the mind, and so of imagination. 
For, (1.) In that case there would be two acts in percep¬ 
tion: there would be the perception with its object, 
the outward quality j there would be the consciousness 
with its object, the inward act—the perception. (2.) If 
we were conscious of the act and not conscious of the 
object at the same time, we could not tell what sort 
of act we-are conscious of. It is the object which gives 
its character to the act; and without a consciousness of 
it, we could not tell whether the act is perception, 
memory, or imagination. Unless I am conscious of 
the object perceived, I cannot say that I perceive at 
all, and I cannot say that the perception is of a rose, 
or a table, or a chair. 

On^these grounds, Hamilton holds consciousness to 
be the general power of knowledge, — not a speciaJ 
power, but the genus or highest class, conbiining undei 
it as species all the other powers of knowledge. It if| 
probable, however, that Ecid and others use conscious¬ 
ness in a narrower sense than Hamilton. They mean 
by it chiefly, if not exclusively, self-consciousness, or 
the recognition by tlie mind or self of its own acts and 
states, with tlie implicate of a self somehow suInsisting 
permanently in those acts and states. This, no doubt, 
is to contemplate consciousness in one only of its aspects; 
and it is rather this exclusiveness of view whicli is to be 
censured, than any general or positive misconception of 
the sphere of consciousness, regarded in its relations 
universally to the mental acts and their objects. ''This 
self-consciousness of Keid and Stewart is almost con¬ 
vertibles with voluntary or reflective consciousness, which 
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makes the acts its matter of contemplation, -without 
special reference to the objects, but without expressly 
denying that consciousness in the general sense ex¬ 
tends to acts and objects alike. Of course the pro¬ 
priety of applying the term self-consciousness to an act 
which is only by inference, even if immediate inference, 
cognisant of the self, is open to question. But this 
criticism would apply to Efamilton’s oft-repeated doctrine 
on this point as well as to that of Eeid and Stewart. 

This doctrine of the inseparability of the conscious 
act of knowledge and its object, might have been left 
to its self-evidence, had it not been for the extraordinary 
misconception of Hamilton’s doctrine on the point to 
be found in Mill’s criticism. This is a part of his general 
misunderstanding of the distinction between Immediate 
and Mediate knowledge, to which the doctrine of the 
inseparability of the conscious act and object is closely 
related. 

Mill charges Hamilton with giving two irreconcilable 
‘‘definitions” of consciousness. Hamilton, of course, ex¬ 
pressly tells us that consciousness is in any proper sense 
of the term indefinable. It can, as he explains, only be 
“ philosophically analysed.” ^ “ Its most general charac¬ 

teristic ” or characteristics can be stated; and these are 
to be realised in reflection, each man for himself. But 
what are the two so-called “ definitions ” ? The first or 
most general characteristic is “the recognition by the 
thinking subject of its own acts or affections.” This is 
consciousness itself. Later, Hamilton states as a feature 
of the act of consciousness, “ that it is an immediate or 
intuitive knowledge, and that this holds of every act of 
1 Metaphysicsj L. XL ^ 
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consciousness/’ Consciousness is always of wliat isjiow, 
or of what is now and here. This ma}^be a percept, or a 
picture of what is no longer now, or now and here. The, 
consciousness is of the picture or representation. This; 
is immediate knowledge; “But the picture may hold up 
to the mind a past object. The knowledge of the past 
through the present is mediate knowledge. How cap 
tliese_ statements be regarded as incompatible 2 Is it 
not held that the apprehension of the act or affection of 
the mind is intuitive or immediate ? How, then, is this 
irreconcilable with the statement that the act of con¬ 
sciousness is intuitive ? 

But MiU seeks, by putting a meaning of his own into 
Hamilton’s words, to bring out an inconsistency. Hamil¬ 
ton holds, that in some acts of consciousness,—as per¬ 
ception,—we apprehend immediately not only the act, 
but the object of the act. We perceive only as we are- 
conscious, and we perceive only as we perceive the ob¬ 
ject. How is this inconsistent with the statement that ■ 
the conscious act is immediate or intuitive'? or with 
the former statement of the character of consciousness 1 
If Mill had shown, or sought to show% that the percipi¬ 
ent act exists, or is possible, as a matter of consciousness, 
apart from its object, and that in the percipient act there 
is thus necessarily a doiible act of knowledge, he would 
have attempted something relevant. What he does is 
quite different. Hamilton is to be held as meaning, by 
the recognition on the part of the thinking subject of its 
own acts or affections, also of all that is therein im- 
phed, or, as he would say, contained.” Hamilton is to 
be held as doing no such thing, in several senses of these 
words, QT in any sense of the word relevant to the pres- 
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ent point. ITeither Hamilton nor any one else with a 
correct conception of consciousness, would hold that it 
has for its object every implicate of every act of know¬ 
ledge or state of mind. Consciousness is of the present, 
and the present only,—of wdiat is now, or now and here. 
And he offers a perfectly distinct explanation of the re¬ 
lation of any existing cognitive act of consciousness to 
what lies beyond the sphere of the now or here. But 
putting this utterly foreign meaning on Hamilton’s words, 
Mill asks— 

How can he refuse the name of consciousness to our me¬ 
diate knowledge,—to our knowledge or belief (for instance) 
of the past? The past reality is certainly implied in the 
present recollection of which we are conscious ; and our 
author has said that all our mediate knowledge is contained 
in our immediate, as he has elsewhere said that knowledge 
of the outward object is contained in our knowledge of the 
perception.” ^ 

“ The past reality is certainly implied in the present 
I recollection of which we are conscious.” In what sense 
^implied? It is not a present object of consciousness; 
it is a past object or reality. This past object is in 
bonsciousness as an image^ — it is now an imaged, 
pr represented object. As a represented object it is 
known, and this is the only possible sense in which it 
can be known; and as such the knowledge is immediate, 
—immediate or intuitive of the image. Our mediate 
knowledge is thus “ contained ” in our immediate, but 
not ‘‘implied” in it, as Mill would pervert the sense. 
Hor has Hamilton ever said “ that all our mediate know¬ 
ledge is contained in our imniediate, just as knowledge of 
1 Exam., cbap. viii. p. 14=4. r 
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the outward object is contained in our knowledge of the 
pe’bception.’’ He has often said the very reverse,—that 
while the object known in perception cannot be separated 
from the percipient act, the past object in memory— i.e., 
the original or presented object—does not necessarily 
now exist, because we are conscious of its image, or that 
it was presented to us at a past time; whereas the ob¬ 
ject in perception being now apprehended, now neces¬ 
sarily exists. This confusion of “ the past reality ” as* 
object of presentation and of representation, runs through] 
the whole of Mill’s criticism of Hamilton’s doctrine of 
presentative and representative knowledge. He never\ 
once gets within sight of Hamilton’s meaning, and thus 
misconceives the essential point of his whole doctrine of 
Cognition and of Eealism.^ Mill actually goes the 
length of assuming that the representation of that which 
has never been perceived at all, as in the theory of Eep- 
resentative Perception, is exactly parallel with tlie rep¬ 
resentation in Memory of that which was presented or 
perceived at a past time, and that there is no more dilh- 
culty of representation in the one case than in the other ! 

Mill carries out his misconception in reference to die 
distinction of Knowledge and Belief. 

“ If it be true that ‘ an act of knowledge ’ exists, and is 
what it is ‘only by relation to its object,’ this must l>e 
equally true of an act of Belief; and it must be as manilest 
of the one act as of tlie other, ‘that it can b(i known (Jiily 
througli tlie object to which it is con’clative.’ Therefore, 
past events, distant objects, . . . inasmuch as tluiy are 

believed, are as much objects of immediate knowledge as 
things finite and present,—since- they are presupposed and 


1 See below further on this point, chap, vi 
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implicitly contained in the mental fact of belief, exactly 
a present object is implicitly contained in the mental fact 
perception ” ^ 

Belief no doubt implies an object believed in; belief 
< as an act of consciousness implies a consciousness of tla© 
object believed in; but the object believed in is xxof 
necessarily alvp'ays an object of the same sort. It xxxeLy 
be an object 'vvhich I perceive now and here—in tlais 
time and this space. I may believe in the reality of 
that, because I am conscious of it. Or the object "be^ 
lieved in may be an imaged object corresponding- to 
that which was once presented to me,—now no lortgex’ 
possibly in existence; and this imaged object, vv-itlx 
the judgment that it has arisen from a presentation, in 
the past, is the object of which I am conscious,—na.y, 
cognisant only,—and of all that I am immediately cog¬ 
nisant. I believe that the image in my mind represents 
what once was; but the past event itself is not as nmclx 
an object of immediate knowledge as is this present, or 
even an object of immediate knowledge at all The sanxe 
* is true of the belief in the distant (or absent) object,—<lis- 
tant in space. This is no more apprehended immediately, 
because the image of it is apprehended, than the pa.st 
event is apprehended intuitively because of the image of 
it in the consciousness. 

Besides the features of (1) knowledge, (2) knowledge 
by me, and (3) immediate knowledge implied in con.- 
sciousness, Hamilton specifies other ‘^conditions'' or 
“limitations." These are most fully given in IsTote 
H to RekVs WoTlcs.^ 

1 Bxam.^ chap. viii. p. 151. 

2 P. 929. For an earlier sketch see Metajphysics, L. XT., XII. 
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(4) Conseioiisness is an aducd, not a 2 ')otential know- 
.^le%e. There may he knowledge in the mind in a state 

of potentiality, as, for example,— 

“a man is said to know—that is, is able to know—that 7 
+ 9 = 16, though that equation he not, at the moment, 
the object of his thought; hut we cannot say that he is con¬ 
scious of this truth unless while actually present to his 
mind.” ^ 

(5) It ;[s an a 2 ij)relwmion. To know, we must know 
something; and immediately and actually to know any¬ 
thing is to know it as now and here existing—that is, 
to apprehend it. 

(6) It is a discHmmationy and su]')posos therefore 
plurality and difference. Tor we cannot apprehend a 
thing unless wg distinguish the apprehending subject 
from the approliended object. 

CL There is the contrast between tlie opposites,—self 
and not-self. Ego and non-Ego, mind and m.atter. 

h. There is the discrimiiifition of the modifications,— 
acts and states of the internal subjeud or scvlf from (‘ach 
other. We are conscious of one mental state only as wo 
distinguish it from another. 

c. There is tlui discrimination of the fatds and quali¬ 
ties of the external world. We are eonsciious of an ex¬ 
ternal quality or body only as we distinguish it from 
others.^ 

(7) It is a judgment We cannot api)r(iliend a thing 
without, y?r6> tanto, affirming it to exist. Tliis condition 
is virtually contained in the preceding. It is a judg¬ 
ment affirmative of subjective or ideal existence in 
wliich all consciousness is realised. 

M^taphyncs^ L. XI. 


2 im., L. XXXIV. 
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(8) The eighth condition is, Wliatever is thought is 
thought under the attribute of existence, — existeifce 
being a notion a priori, and the primary act of conscious¬ 
ness an existential judgment. If we are only conscious 
as we apprehend an object, and only apprehend it as we 
affirm it to exist, existence must be attributed to the 
object by the mind; and this could not be done unless 
existence as a notion virtually pre-existed in the mind.^ 

Hamilton insists strongly on the fact that judgment 
is the simplest or most elementary act of knowledge. 
But he recognises two kinds or rather degrees of judg¬ 
ment,—what we might venture to name the psychologi¬ 
cal (or better metaphysical) judgment, and the logical. 
The first or simplest form of judgment is “ the primary 
affirmation of existence,—the existential judgment.” 
“The notion of existence is native to the mind. The 
first act of experience awoke it, and the first act of con¬ 
sciousness was a subsumption of that of which we were 
conscious under this notion; in other words, the first 
act of consciousness was an affirmation of the existence 
of something. The first and simplest act of comparison 
is thus the discrimination of existence from non-exist¬ 
ence ; and the first or simplest judgment is the affirma¬ 
tion of existence,—in other words, the denial of non¬ 
existence. ” 2 

The existence affirmed in the primary judgment is 
either ideal, as of a mode of consciousness, or real, as of 
a quality of a non-Ego. 

The other form of judgment, which may be called the 
logical, is “ a judgment of something more than a mere 
affirmation of the existence of a phsenomenon,—some- 
R&id's Works, p. 934. 2 Metaphysics, L, XX^I^V, 
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tiling more tlian a mere discriniiiiation of one plioeno- 
nienon from another/’ This is “ the more varied and 
elaborate comparison of one notion with another, and 
the enonnceinont of their agreement and disagreement.”^ 
This comparison of notion and notion, or of individual 
and notion,—of subject and predicate,—is obviously 
only possible through the ][)rimary judgment, for subject 
and predicate as separate notions must be conceived, 
and in the conception affirmed ideally to be, ere wo can 
join or disjoin them in the secondary or logical jiulgment. 
This is an important and fundamental point in every 
philosophy of knowledge and T)eing. 

(9) The ninth limitation of consciousness is, that while 
only realised in the recognition of existence, it is only 
realised in the recognition of the existent as coudfiwimJJ 

(10) The tenth limitation of consciousness is that of 
This is the necessary condition of every conscious 

act '; thought is only realised to us as in successionj and 
succession is only conceived by us under the cuncep)t of 
time. Existence and existence in time is thus an ele¬ 
mentary form of our intelligence. Ihit we do not con¬ 
ceive existence in time absolutidy or inlinitcdy—w<i con¬ 
ceive it only as conditioned in time; and (ixistence 
conditioned in time expresses at once and in iidation, the 
three eatcjgories of thought, which allbrd us in c()nil)ina- 
tion the principle of causality. Existence tluis known ^ 
as successive, is essemtiid to what wo call constuousness; 
and the latter accordingly involvcis Memory.'^ 

The general doctrine of consciousness now given 
suggests several points for remark. I confess therci 

1 MctaphjsicBj L. XXXVII. ^ See further below, cliai)s. ix., x., xi. 

• ^ Compare MetaphymSy L. XI. 
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seems to me some very considerable ambiguity in tlie 
doctrine of Hamilton regarding our knowledg e of tite 

J Ego. The Ego, or Self, cannot be truly or propeidy 
said to be unknown or unknowable. It is true that 
^ we do not know a self se, or an Ego, out of rela- 
I tion to a state or act of consciousness. I know myself 
‘ to be, only as I know myself to be feeling, to be per- 
'ceiving, to be willing, or in some definite act. I never 
•apprehend myself apart from a conscious stateI never 
^apprehend a conscious state apart from myself. This is 
'^true; and in that sense, as separate existences, self and 
phoenomenon are alike unknowable, if not meaningless. 
Eut I do apprehend or know myself truly, really, when 
t apprehend or know any state of consciousness. “ I am. 

i onscious of this or that thing means that I know myself 
0 be,—to be one,—to be one among many,—to be one 
nd the same,—to b6 more than the existing or tempo¬ 
rary state. And if I know all this, I know a great deal 
about myself,—as much, in fact, as I know about the 
act or state itself. And in so knowing myself, I know 
myself not by means of inference or suggestion from the 
previous or contemporaneous knowledge of the act or 

ptate; I know myself, directly as in and along with.the 

act or stated At least, in and along with this act or state, 
I know myself to be; and in and along with the various 
^cts and states, I know myself to be one and the same, 
^t is only with regard to my identity that succession of 

warious states is needed; and it.S"only here, and in and 

Ithrough these, that there can be any ground for saying 
that I do not directly or immediately know myself to be 
the same. My oneness and identity are consciously im¬ 
plied, at least, in the very fact of my knowledg(^ of a 
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succession in consciousness. It would seem, indeed, that 
v^iile self can be directly apprehended as in contrast to 
the act or state of consciousness, as soon as we can realise 
the fact and meaning of an act or state at all, it is only 
through the knowledge of successive states that we can 
know the identity of the self,—as against the manifold; 
while, at the same time, the knowledge of tlie manifold 
is possible only through the knowledge of the accompany¬ 
ing—even underlying—identity of self. The identity 
of self cannot thus be given in a single intuition; it can 
be realised "only through its relation to successive in¬ 
tuitions, as these can be realised only through relation 
to this identity. 

If, moreover, there be a primary belief in a conscious 
subject or Ego, if, further, its reality bo infcn’ixul or 
supposed on the general principle of a necjcssiiy oj? 
thought, and if this subject be known as diilbrent from! 
that of the material pheenomena,—it cannot pro]>(‘r]y bO| 
said to be unknowable, or even iinknown. "J'h(i eoiiHoious^ 
subject, in so far as it is that which knows, buds, and 
wills, is very distinctly and definitely an olge.ct of know¬ 
ledge to itself. What it is, or whetheu’ it is, in(lei)end- 
ently of these relative manifestations, may b<^ (ionsidcu'ed 
soluble questions or not; but thus at least, as tlici tcjrm 
of a relation, it is object of definite, oven immediate 
knowledge. 

On this point of the mediate or inferontialjaiow- 
ledge of the Ego, Hamilton canuQjt^ however, boj^aid to 
be quite consistent. There arcT passages in which ho 
seems to assert an immediate knowledge or conH(iiou8- 
ness of the Ego or Self as well as of the state and along 
with it. 
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He tells IIS that ‘‘the something of which we are 
conscious, and of which we predicate existence in flie 
primary judgment, is twofold,—the Ego and the non- 
Ego. We are conscious of both, and affirm existence of 
both/'^ If we are conscious of the Ego, as we are of 
the non-Ego, it must be known immediately, not me¬ 
diately. The immediate knowledge of tlie Ego, as well 
as of the non-Ego, seems indeed essential to his doc¬ 
trine of Hatural Dualism. These are regarded as the 
original and ultimate elements of our experience,—given 
or presented in mutual relation, 

Hamilton’s doctrine regarding the Identity of Self 
and its ground is not more satisfactory. In evolving 
fully the conditions of consciousness, he makes one of 
these succession in time, and hence M emo ry. He adds 
to this that Memory is necessary, (a) in order to the 
holding fast, comparison and distinction of the mental 
states; (1)) their reference to self. Without it, each 
moment in the mental succession would be a separate 
existence 

“ The notion of the Ego or Self arises from the recognised 
permanence and identity of the thinking subject in contrast 
to the recognised succession and variety of its modiftcations. 
This recognition is possible only tlirough memory. The 
notion of self is, therefore, the result of memory. But the 
notion of self is involved in consciousness, so consequently is 
memory.” ^ 

This is, perhaps, stated in a way too unqualified. It 
is certainly not the whole of the trutli in the matter. 
Eor, on the other hand, (tc) consciousness as a direct act 

1 Metaphysics, L. IX. ^ Ihid., L. X]« 
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of intuition is obviously necessary to memory. Memory 
of* that which was never in consciousness is obviously 
impossible. Memory cannot thus ground consciousness; 
consciousness grounds memory. 

(Id) The notion of self and the notion of the per¬ 
manence and identity of self are not quite the same; 
and while the identity of self is known through succes¬ 
sion and variety, possible only on the supposition of 
memory, iihe notion of self cannot be said to be “ the 
result of memory.^’ Memory itself already supposes the 
notion of self and a permanent identical self capable of so 
knowing the succession and variety in contrast to itself.^ 
It would be better to say that consciousness is realised 
in and through memory, and memory is realised in and 
through consciousness, and that both repose on and 
presuppose a self, one and identical in time,—a reality 
which, however, is revealed to us, or which we know 
ourselves to be, only in consciousness, and in full and 
clear, or reflective consciousness. 

Consciousness, thus, being the common element or 
condition of all mental phsenomena as such, certain 
important questions still arise. The most general of 
these is. What precisely is the relation of consciousness 
to each k ina or class of the ^^^a^^hjcnomena ? Is it 
related to" each in exactly the same way, or if differ¬ 
ently, how'? 

On this point it cannot be said that Hamilton’s doc¬ 
trine is perfectly clear. He tells us, no doubt, that 
consciousness, this general condition of the existence of 
the modifications of mind, “ or of their existence within 
the sphere of intelligence,” is “not to be viewed as 
• 1 Compare Reid's WorkSy pp. 350-353. 
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anything clifTerent from these modifications themselves/’^ 
It may he taken, in fact, as their summimi genus, or* as 
that element which can he predicated of each kind 
universally. 

“ CiJnscmusness is simple,—is nyt cpnippsedj;)|either 
similar or dissimilar. It always resembles itself, differing 
only ill the degrees of its intensity : thus there are not 
various kinds of (consciousness, although there are various 
kinds of mental inodes or states, of which we are cgnscious.” ^ 

What, it may lie asked, is it that constitutes the 
differouce in kind of a mental state, if it he not a 
(lillenmce in consciousness! So far as the relation of 
conse.iousness to the acts of knowledge is concerned, we 
may takc^ the doctrine as sufficiently clear and explicit. 
On this point he says: Consciousness and knowledge 
are, in’ fact, the same thing considered in different 
redations, or from different points of view. Knowledge 
is consciousness viewed in relation to its object; con¬ 
sciousness is knowledge viewed in relation to its subject. 
The one signalises that something is Icnonm (by me); the 
otlicir signalises that I hum (sometliing).” ^ 

When wo come to the question of the precise relation 
of consciousness to the facts of feeling, desire, and voli¬ 
tion,. tluire docs secmi considerable difficulty in its proper 
statement and adjustment. Consciousness being admit¬ 
tedly th(^ sumnmm r^enus of all the modifications of 
mind, eacdi is a consciousness. But then each kind- 
feeding, desire, volition — differs from knowledge, and 
from each otlu^r. In answer to those who maintain the 
faculty of cognition to he tlio fundamental power of 

1 Mctaphydc.s, L. XT. ^ Ibid. 

3 ItcUVs ]TVA;.v, Note IT, p. m. • 
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mind from •which, all others are derivative, he says that 
they- did not observe that although pleasure and pain, 
desire and volition, are only as they are known to be, 
yet in these a quality of mind absolutely new has been 
superadded. This was not involved in, and, therefore, 
could not have been evolved out of, the new faculty of 
knowledge.^ In what terms, then, are we to describe the 
specific difference ? The common element is knowledge,. 
and knowledge only. How am I to distinguish, thus,; 
perception from feeling, oFTeeiing from desire or voli- 
tion'? Wherein, precisely lies the difference in the con-t 
sciousness? Is it an element other or more than con-, 
sciousness ? Is this, then, a mental element ? Or is/ 
there in the consciousness of feeling or volition a mentalj 
element which is not a conscious element? Either con¬ 
sciousness is more than mere recognition of each mental 
state as mine, or there is more than consciousness in each 
mental phasnonienon. Consciousness seems indeed to be 
badly described when it is restricted to simple recog¬ 
nition or knowledge of mental modifications: as such, it 
is not convertible with every mental modification expe¬ 
rienced, and yet we cannot throw out of consciousness 
either the distinctive element of feeling, desire, or 
volition. 

Consciousness is the general condition of their ex-1 
istence [the modifications of mind], or of their exMmcJ 
loithin the siHiere of intelligence^ ^ It is to be regard e<.l 
‘^as a general expression for the primary and fundaJ 
mental condition of all the energies and affections of our 
mind, inasmuch as these ai^e Icnown to exisV^^ 

1 Metaphysics, L. XI. 2 

• 3 HqiSs WotJcs, p. 929. 
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These and similar statements would seem to imply 
that apart from a consciousness there is no mental piiae- 
nomenon, that every mental phsenomenon is a conscious¬ 
ness. But this is not consistent with what Hamilton 
elsewhere maintains. He very expressly teaches a 
doctrine of what is called Mental Latency. This im¬ 
plies that there are modifications of mind, activities 
and passivities, of -which, while they exist, there is no 
consciousness, which never rise into conscigusness at 
all, and which are yet influential on our actual or con¬ 
scious experience. The first degree of latency is shown 
in the possession hy the mind of what it does not 
actually at the present moment put into use,—as the 
knowledge of a language. The second degree is shown 
when knowledge and habits of action of whicli the 
mind is wholly unconscious in its ordinary state are 
revealed to consciousness in certain extraordinary ex¬ 
altations of its powers,—as in febrile delirium, somnam¬ 
bulism, &c. The third and highest degree is found in 
our ordinary experience, when mental activiti(is and pas¬ 
sivities of which we arc unconscious manifest their ex¬ 
istence by effects of which we are conscious. He even 
maintains ‘‘ that what we are conscious of is constnicted 
out of what we are not conscious of,—that our whole 
knowledge is made up of the unknown and the incog- 
nisable.” ^ His general line of proof of this position is, 
that certain parts of consciousness necessarily suppose 
those mental modifications to exist, and to exert an in¬ 
fluence on the conscioixs processes. He appeals to the 
facts of Perception, Association, and the acquired Dex¬ 
terities or Habits, in support of his views. 

1 Metaphysics^ L. XVII. Cf. Reid's Works^ p. 93^ 
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Of course, if there be truly mental acts and states 
belbw or beyond consciousness, consciousness is not in¬ 
dispensable to mental activity—^is not an essential con¬ 
dition of a mental energy. It is only the condition of 
the ^licBnomena of the mind, or those energies of mind 
which appear or are known to us,—to the Self or Ego, 
—“ of their existence within the sphere of intelligence,” 
or inasmuch as these are known to exist.” It cannot 
consistency be maintained that every mental modihca-^ 
tion is a conscious one, or appears in consciousness, and 
that there are modifications of mind of which there is no 
consciousness whatever. Consciousness would indeed on 
this view be the highest development of mental energy, 
but not the only one. It would include only the experi¬ 
ence we have of the mental energies. This would be equiv¬ 
alent to saying that consciousness of the mental modifica¬ 
tions is essential to those modifications which we know 
and experience in the shape of feeling, desire, and will. 

There are serious difficulties on any aspect of tliis 
doctrine of latent mental energies. Are these, it may 
be asked, the same in character with the conscious ones 
—^with conscious knowledge, feeling, and volition*? If 
so, how can it be said that consciousness is essential to 
knowledge, feeling, volition*? Are they different from 
the conscious modifications, and yet mental*? Then 
they differ by opposites,—even contradictories,—^for tlie 
conscious and the unconscious are so; and yet they are 
regarded as of the same genus,—mental. This whole; 
doctrine of latencjr, and its consistency with one main| 
positidh in his philosophy, are obviously points which I 
Hamilton has not thoroughly sifted. And the truth is, I 
that h^ is by no means cogent. 
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, This tliircl degree of latency may l)c fairly questioned, 
is not clear that lli<n‘o is any necessity to suppose 
that each half of the muihnum vonbfle^ for example, 
makes any impression on the mind. Tlic (ionscioiis act of 
perception may arise as a new pliamomenon only after a 
certain amount of surface has reflected tlie rays of light. 
For it is not shown that the r<hicction of the light or the 
ainoniit of illuminated surface} is more than a mere con- 
cause, which operates only in conjunction wiih coexist¬ 
ing mental pow(‘r. If it is merely tlu} occasion of a per¬ 
ceptive energy,—an api)reh(msiv(} a(}t,—tliere is no need 
for su|)posing its halves or ehmients to have had any 
cfTtiijt, h(}fore their syntlnisis, and thim only in the nio- 
nuiut of their cognition })y tin*, (tonscious mind. 

Further, tlu} jauailiarity of Hamilton’s third degree of 
latency is that what is lahiiit—th(} uiKiouscioiis mental 
niodifuiation—nev(}r is in consciousiuiss at all before it 
exists in latency. In IMennay or Ditlirinm, on the other 
hand, tlumi was iirst a (^onse.ions stat(}; and this, through 
decay or d(‘.creas(‘., falls, as it W(‘r<}, Ixdow consciousness 
into laien<*y, Th(‘ro is thus a, jx'ciiHar diflicailty for the 
thinl grade, of latciiicy in ati(‘nq)ting to show that the 
conscious arises o\it of th(} nmumscious. This cannot 
1)0 regard(}d as a incn’e cas(‘. of p]iysi<}al transmutation of 
force ; for the two stah^s an} not suppos(}(l to 1)0 equally 
pliysic.al, or of the same, kind at all There is, in fact, 
no natural (iomnninity or known continuity of develop¬ 
ment h(}twe(}n tlui unconscious—now (udliid mental— 
and the consedous siat(} or ac,t. '’J'lui union tlius of the 
two halv(‘S of the nuiiimiuu miMhlla (‘.annot he regarded 
as affording as product tliis luiw, uni<|n(}, and singular 
pluenomenon, th(} consciousness of the olqetit. Jhcre is 
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a break here of physical continuity;—and the physical 
analogy is inapplicable. There is far more in tlie con¬ 
scious act of the perception of a surface than the mere 
surface, or the union of the two portions of the rays of 
light. All the space and time conditions, and certain of 
the categories of thought, are involved,—especially dis¬ 
crimination or judgment. The phtenomenon of conscious 
perception is thus not only unique, it contains more 
than its Supposed antecedent or cause. The simple 
explanation of the fact seems to Im in this : (1) That 
certain physical or physiological conditions, or impres¬ 
sions, are needed in the Sense; and (2) that these must 
be completed or fulfilled ere the conscious act arises. 
The amount of the reflection of the rays of light and the 
conscious perception may stand to each other in the re¬ 
lation of antecedent and consequent, and yet there may 
be no community or continuity of development between 
the unconscious and the conscious. Impressions on the 
organs and nerves may be needed, to a dchiaite extent; 
but it does not follow that the conscious sensation or 
perception is the product or up-gathering’ of these im¬ 
pressions, which are wholly unknown to consciousness. 
Nothing is gained, moreover, by introducing the notion 
of unconscious mental modification as an intermediary. 
Tor of this we can form no precise conception. Ob- ’ 
viously mental latencies may in soinn sense be allowed 
in regard to acts and states once in consciousness. These 
do not pass beyond the sphere of mind,—at least beyond 
the power of recall. But mental modifications not orig¬ 
inally conscious seem to imply great difficulty, and ex¬ 
plain nothing. 

To apply the term knowledge, as Hamilton does, to 
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a state or mode of consciousness in latency is of very 
doubtful propriety. As latent,—as below consciousness, 
—^it is not knowledge : it is admittedly only knowledge 
as it is realised in a present or actual mode of conscious¬ 
ness. But tben it is no longer potential or a potency; 
it is an actual conscious state. To call it knowledge, 
when in latency or potentiality, is certainly to contradict 
the statement that consciousness is all knowledge, or 
that all knowledge is consciousness. And if *it be only 
knowledge when it has ceased to be latent and risen to 
consciousness, then it was not properly knowledge be¬ 
fore. In truth, the phrase 'potential hnoioledge can only 
properly be construed as referring to certain conditions 
of knowledge,—^partly physiological, partly psychological, 
—antecedent to or accompanying the actual conscious¬ 
ness. But it would be well not to call these knowledge, 
—even potential knowledge. 
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CHAPTEE lY. 

CONSCIO^JSNESS—ITS AUTHOBITY AND VEBACITY—^THE 
ARGUMENT FROM COMMON SENSE. 


The Pliilosopliy of Common Sense, as held and ex-| 
plained hy Hamilton, is none other than the attempt to I 
analyse knowledge or consciousness,—our experience, iii| 
fact, into its elements. Pie has explicitly and with re¬ 
iteration shown that hy Common Sense he does not 
mean the transfer to philosophy of ‘‘a sound under¬ 
standing applied to Tulgar objects, in contrast to a 
scientific or speculative intelligence,'’ as an instrument 
of research. 

“ It is in this sense,” he says, that it has been taken by 
those who have derided the principle on which the pliilo- 
sophy. which has been distinctly denominated the Scottish, 
professes to be established.” ^ 


He has further exjDlicitly shown that the Argument 
from Common Sense or the method of the Philosophy of 
Common Sense ^ thou gh I 

^^ an appeal to the natural convictions of mankind, is n o f 
philo sop hy 

appeal from the theoretical conclusi^s of particuhir jphikf 
sophe rs to the catho l ic principle s of all philosop hy.” ^ | 

1 Mei^:physics, L. XXXVIII. 


2 Reid's WorJzs, p. 761. 
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As it lias been well put:— 

“ It carries the appeal into a sphere where the philosophic 
and the vulgar have ceased to he distinguished ; it shows 
, that not the mind of the philosopher, and not the mind of 
1 the vulgar, but the mind of man is what philosophy has to 
!,deal vdth, and that its office is to resolve current beliefs into 
itheir elements, not satisfied until it has reached the final 
and absolutely pure deliverance of consciousness.” ^ 

Hamilton tells us :— . 

“The_first problem of philosophy is to seek out, purify , 
and establish, by intellectual analysis and criticism, th,^_ele- 
mentoy feelings and belieffi in which are given the element¬ 
ary truths of which alhare in possession.” “ This is depend¬ 
ent on philosophy as an art. Common Sense is like Com¬ 
mon Law. Each may be laid dovm as the general rule of 
decision; but in the one case it must be left to the jurist, 
in the other to the philosopher, to ascertain what are the 
contents of the rule.” - 

Hothing can well be more explicit than these state¬ 
ments. And we should long ago have ceased to hear 
the paltry criticism of the Philosophy of Common Sense 
to which Hamilton here refers. His own practice alone 
should have sufficed to give people a better light. This 
pliilosophy differs as to method in nothing from any 
otherjppssible philosophy -which is consistent wit h its elf. 
'Every system must accept and start from experience,— 
i ndividu al or universa l, or both. A beginning^l^_eged ■ 
in a.„point above or beyond our actual experience is.^ 1 
absurdity . This is a method which professes to con- / 
struct itself and its datum. Such a method is not pos- i 

1 Encyclqp, BriL^ Sir TF. Hamilton, by Miss Hamilton. 

2 RMS Works, pp. 751, 752. ^ 
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sible ; and if it were, it would never yield ca philosophy 
of experience, or he anything hnt abstract and fantastic 
verbalism. The value of the philosophy of Common 
Sense, in this respect, is, that it indicates the ultimate) 
and universal elements in experience, and attemptsj 
also their co-ordination, and, so far, their systematising! 
And one thing it does legitimately; it challenges a so- 
called speculative or rationalising philosophy to show 
how wharf) is alleged to be illusory or unreal in our actual 
experience has grown up to be as it is; and this is a 
task which that style of speculation is much more in¬ 
clined to pass by than to attempt. The usual shift is, 
while employing the term experience, and words indicat¬ 
ing its contents as facts, to sublimate these into merely 
verbal relations. 

The principles of Common Sense which Hamilton 
professes to find, and which he seeks by a strictly 
philosophical method, are thus simply the necessary and'j 
universal principles of human knowedge,—reached, asl 
they can only be reached, through analytical reflectiouf 
on ^experience itself. If there be such principles at all,] 
they must l.)c reflected in common belief and action, in 
history, in language, in morals, and in social institutions. 
What degree of importance is to be given to the practical- 
embodiment, and application of those principles is a yery i' 
pertinent question for philosophy. But Hamilton does 
not pxit this recognition and exemplification as the ulti¬ 
mate basis of philosophy; he fairly grants it to be matter 
of analysis, along with the consciousness of the indi¬ 
vidual thinker, and in the light of that consciousness^. 
He offers criteria for determining the existence, tlie 
nature, the number of those princiides; and those who 
















lOG Hamilton. 

attack his position must understand this. Otherwise 
their efforts are but a beating of the air. In a very 
marked way, indeed, did Hamilton recognise the prac¬ 
tical embodiment of the universal principles of know¬ 
ledge. He regarded it as a datum to be dealt with, and 
the principles realised as worthy of respect and careful 
scrutiny. It was not to him a proof that a principle 
is illusory or false because it happens to be commonly 
embodied in history and civil institutions, or proceeded, 
upon in human action. This he left for Spinoza, andi ^ 
those who profess to construct what they call reality 
to show how greatly superior this ideal scheme is to| 
anything realised, and, indeed, that whatever, in actuall 
experience, does not conform to its requirements, is truly 
unreal or non-existent. Ho one in these times has 
struck with firmer hand than Hamilton at a theory 
which confounds and perverts the fundamental distinc¬ 
tions of experience, and resolves reality into a spinning 
whirl of contradictions, or into figures of such indefinite¬ 
ness as, like the spectre crowd— 

seem to rise and die, 

Gibber and sign, advance and fly. 

While nought confirmed can ear or eye 
Discern of sound or mien.’’ 

The^^t^ria^—the essential notes or characters,—^by 
which we are enabled to distinguish our original from 
our deriyative cognitions, are, as ifinally stated by Hamil¬ 
ton, four :— 

1. Their Incomprehensibility. When we are able to ' 
comprehend how or why a thing is, the belief of the 
existence of that thing is not a primary datum of con- 
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sciousness, but a subsiimption under tlie cognition or 
belief which affords its reason. 

2. Their Simplicity. If a cognition or belief be 
made up of, and can be explicated into, a plurality of 
cognitions or beliefs, it is manifest that, as compound, it 
cannot be original. 

3. Tlieir I^ecessity and Absoljgto^U^^ These 

may be regarded as coincident,—for when a belief is 
necessary, it is, co ipso, universal; and that a belief is 
universal, is a certain index that it must be necessary. 
To prove the necessity, the universality must, however, 
be absolute ; for a relative universality indicates no 
more than custom and education, although the subjc'cts 
themselves may deem tliat they follow the dictates of 
nature. 

4. Their Evidence and Certainty. This 

alone, witli the third, is well stated by Aristotle, "What 
appears to all, that wo affirm to ha; and ho who rejects 
this belief will assuredly advance notliing better deserv¬ 
ing of credence.” ^ 

Hamilton, in laying down and applying those canons 
of^an_§ljsis, expressly seeks to set aside, as neitlier 
primary nor xiltiimate, what can bo shown to bii due to 
m^o generalisation. The two first tcsts,~Incomprehen- 
sibility and Simplicity,—provide for tins. He even 
says: “ An clement of thought being found necessary, 
there remains a furtluir jirocess to ascertain whether it 
be (1) by nature or education; (2) ultimately or deriv¬ 
atively necessary; (3) positive or negative.’”'^ 

^ Ileid*$ WotIcs, pp. 754, 755. Cf. Metajphydm^ L. XV. 

2 Reid's Works, p. 18; Mda;physics, L. XXXVIII. See below, 
chaps, "lx. X. xi. 
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Hamilton Tirtiially says, in regard to tlie proposed gen¬ 
eralisation of the whole of knowledge from experience, 
—This cannot he done, for the reason that there is pre¬ 
supposed at every step of the generalising process,—from 
the beginning and all through,—a fact or facts of con¬ 
sciousness not given in the generalisation. I cannot 
even conceive the particulars to be generalised, or the 
law of the process, without bringing to them what is 
beyond them, or truly ultimate in knowledge^—what, 
in fact, “lies at the root of all experience.” And in 
regard to any special generalisation of a law, Hamilton 
would say,—You are not entitled to call that an acqui¬ 
sition from experience or a generalisation, if it can be 
I shown that the very act or process of generalising is 
I carried on under the presupposition of that which you 
I profess to evolve in the end. This, he would say, is the 
[ case in regard to the eduction of space out of time, of 
the Ego out of sensation, and other points. Our present 
consciousness is to Hamilton simply what it is to any 
inquirer,—the matter of analysis. He is not, as has 
been ignorantly done, to be regarded as unfaithful to 
his method 

“when he succeeds in tracing a belief or notion, of which 
we cannot now- divest ourselves, into a generalisation from 
experience, and as ignorant of the only possible scientific 
method -whenever he asserts of another that it cannot have 
been acquired by experience, because that experience pre¬ 
supposes if' ^ 

This, in fact, in both its sides, is his method. 

It may be asked, On what are_those criteria pounded 1 

i Battle of the Philosophies, p. 55. One of the best discussions of 
the points between Mill and Hamilton. • 
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Have tlicy a basis in conseionsiiess itself, or in soine- 
tliing liiglierl To this Hamilton would virtually rei)ly, 

—Lot the fact of knowledge or eonsoiousiiess at all Ixi 
accept(!(l,—and that wo know is implied in our very 
l)oing—in our putting (‘.onseious questions—in pereelv- ■ 

ing and thinking,..-then thes(‘, criteria being realised by 

us in th(‘. coursti of relhic.tion <')n knowledgcj or conscious- 
ness, we. l)econie aware of them as tlu', t(‘.sts of tlio ul¬ 
timate i*i knowl(‘<lg (5 befoni which we recoil, or the 
limits l)e.youd whi<'.h we (cannot go. They are nuu’tdy 
g(‘ue.ral staLmumts of what W'c nu‘.et wdth in refliicting 
on our consc.iotis (‘.xperiemaj, when we secdc to push 
hack this (;xp<‘.ne.nce to its ultiiuat(j possibility for us. 
Tluiy ar{‘. not c,rit(‘ria Kup(‘-riu<lue.(‘.d upon that exp(‘ri(mce 
from any highe.r ov oth(‘.r souiui; than its(Lf. 'rhey are 
th (5 h^aitire.s of th<i (hdlniUi jn’inciple.s at the root of 
knowlcdg(\ Kach individual must go through a pro¬ 
cess of rclh^cition for hims(^lf, in onhn* to ncilise them 
and th(*.ir meaning; but in so doing, he. rises aliove 
his men*, individual (‘.xp(a‘ien<'.e, and puts himscdf in 
the sphcn'i*. of univ<*rsal knowh^dgi*. for man. He unites 
himsidf with mind in luimanity. 'riuuN*. is m) nu'ni in¬ 
dividualism in Huc.h a syshmi; th<‘r(‘, is rathe*!* tin*, lift¬ 
ing up of the individual from In's narrow sphcKj to the 
realm of Uni nnive.rsal and tin*, (‘tcu’u 

Thci transition to tin? (pi(‘stion of the Authority 
of those prine.iphis of knowhulgci thus found, and its i 
solution, is com]>aratively (‘usy. It is asked, Wluit is 
tins authority of those' primary ehunenis of knowhalge 
as wurrauis and erite.ria of truth? How do those 

primary ])ropositionH cm'tify uh of their own veracity? 

To tigs Hamilton replies:-^ 
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“ The only possible answer is, that as elements of our 
mental constitution,— as the essential conditions of our kncw- 
ledge,—tliey must by us be accepted as true.” ^ 

Hamilton has no proof — attempts no proof of the 
authority of those principles. As Iteid says :— 

“ Every kind of reasoning for the veracity of our faculties 
amounts to no more than taking their own testimony for 
Their veiucity. There is an absurdity in attempting to 
prove by any kind of reasoning, proljable or demonstrative, 
that our reason is not fallacious, since the very point in 
<piesti(.)U is whether reasoning may be trusted.” ^ 

Hamilton virtually accepts this position. He points 
I to our natural or Bpontaneons faith in them as a 
j simple fa(it in knowledge j and all that he does is to 
show that when wo question this faith, or seek for 
a ground of it, wo can but state tlio necessities or limi- 
■ tatioiiH under whicli we find ourselves conscious of 
i thinking, and tlirougb which we are in the end coni- 
vJpellGd to rest in it. Desc artes might fairly be trans- 
'^lat(Ml as meaning the same tiling. We fall back with 
him on tlic veracity of God, as the author of our facul¬ 
ties. This is not properly a proof, it is a statement of 
our natural faith in the spontaneous put;g:oings of our 
powers,—our perception and our reason. And Hamilton, 
when he sjxiaks of a gratuitous doubt, merely implies 
that the supposition—the gratuitous supposition—of our 
int(dlig(mco being delusive, is to be confronted with the 
natural presumption of its truthfulness, which we feel 
and accei)t, and is not to be adopted unless there be 
a proof that wo have been created the victims of delu- 

1 Reid^s Works, p. 743. 

2 Intell. Powers^ vi. p. 447. Cf. Hamilton, Reid's 761. 
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sion. Eut tliis it is for the gratuitous doubter, or the 
dcJgmatist who denies, consistently to adduce. 

IlTowhere has Hamilton stated the character of the 
argument from Common Sense more succinctly and 
clearly than in these words :— 

To argue from Common Sense is nothing more than to 
render available the presumptioi? in favour of the original 
facts of consciousness —that what is hy nature necessarily 
BELIEVED^ to he, truly is. Aristotle, in whose philosophy this 
presumption obtained the authority of a principle, thus 
enounces the argument: ‘ What apj^ears to all, that we affirm 
to be ; and he who rejects this helief assuredly advance 
nothing better worthy of credit’—(Eth. Nic., x. 2.) As this 
argument rests entirely on a jiresuniption, the fundamental 
condition of its validity is that this presumption be not dis¬ 
proved. The presumption in favour of the veracity of con¬ 
sciousness is redargued by the rej)ugnancc of the facts tliem- 
selves, of which consciousness is tlie complement; as the 
truth of all can only be vindicated on the truth of each. 
The argument from common sense, therefore, postulates and 
founds on the assuinption—that our original bcliels ]>e not 
proved self-contradictory. 

^^ The harmony of our primary convictions being siipi:)osed 
and not redargued, the argument from common sense is 
decisive against every deductive inference not in unison with 
them. For as every conclusion is involved in its premises, 
and as these again must ultimately be resolved into some 
original belief, the conclusion, if inconsistent with the 
primary pha3nomena of consciousness, must, ex Tiypothesi, be 
inconsistent with its premises--that is, ba,loglcany.„.jidBe. 
On this ground our convictions at first hand peremptorily 
derogate from our convictions at second.” ^ 

These primary principles being ascertained, and affirm¬ 
ing themselves as necessary beliefs or principles, wo 

1 Discussions, p. 90. 
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presume them true, until they are proved to he false 
by their mutual contradiction, direct or indirect. We 
assume, thus, and apply a certain test of truth and false- 
liood,—the principle of non-contradictiom This, again, is 
itself a deliverance of common sense or a primary prin¬ 
ciple of consciousness. But it asserts itself as of a 
higher grade than certain other primary principles; for 
contradictory incompatibility is the annihilation of the 
act of consciousness or thought. This principle, there¬ 
fore, the sceptic must admit \ for he too, in challenging 
the truth of these primary data, thinks, or exercises 
a definite act of consciousness, and thus assumes the 
principle of non-contradiction. Kow, what Hamilton 
challenged the sceptic to do, was to prove these 
primary principles false. He admitted that if they 
be proved contradictory, the}^ are discredited. But he 
might have added, the sceptic cannot do this without 
assuming not only the negative test of non-contradiction, 
but the positive laws of inference,—all of which are 
simply themselves forms of ultimate principles. In 
fact, the essential laws of our intelligence cannot ^ 
proved to be deceitful, without assuming the truth of 
t he esse ntial laws of oijr intelligence. 


There are two kinds of ultimate truths,—the stri^ly 


Hecessary and the Contingent. 


hTecessity, he teUs ns, is of two kinds. There is one 
necessity, when we cannot construe it to our minds as pos¬ 
sible that the deliverance of consciousness should not be 
true. This logical impossibility occurs in the case of what 
are called Necess a ry Truths —truths of reason and intelli¬ 
gence ; as in the law of Cju^aHty, the law of Substance, and 
i still more in the la%vs o f Identit y, Contr adiction, and Excluded 
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Middle. There is another necessity, when it is not nnthiuk- 
ahk that the deliverance of consciousness may possibly be 
false, but at the same time when we cannot but admit that 
this deliverance is of such and such a purport. Tliis is seen 
in the case of what are called Contingent Truths or truths 
of fact. Thus, for example, I can theoretically suppose 
that the external object I am conscious of in perception 
may be, in reality, nothing but a mode of mind or self. I 
am unable, however, to think that it does not appear to 
me—that consciousness does not compel me to regard it,— 
as extern^,!—as a mode of matter or not-self. And such 
being the case, I cannot practically believe the supposition 
I am able speculatively to maintain, for I cannot believe 
this supposition without believing that the last ground of 
all belief is not to be believed,* which is self-contradictory. 

. . . The argument from common sense, it may be ob¬ 

served, is of principal importance in reference to that class 
of contingent truths. The others, from their converse being 
absolutely incogitable, sufficiently guard themselves.”^ 

We thus are able to see in w'hat sense Hamilton 
alleges that the facts of consciousness, simply as facts, are 
above doubt. This is true to the extent that being 
conscious we cannot, without subrejfMo 2 )rinci]h% doubt 
our being conscious. But in regard to an alleged spe¬ 
cific deliverance of consciousm^ss,—as that an extended 
thing there is,—this, as a specific fact of consciousness, 
must be admitted ere we can say that to doubt its being 
a fact of consciousness involves a contradiction. So 
that the principle of contradiction is directly of little or 
no avail here. This is a point which Hamilton has not 
accurately distinguished. The main question is as to 
the fact whether consciousness testifies in a given way 
or not. Of course this may be so, and we may be under i 

• 1 Rdd’s WorkSj p. 756. 
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a necessity of admitting that it is so, hut this is not 
a necessity primarily guaranteed by the principle* of 
non-contradiction. Hamilton, however, would maintain 
that, as the fact is testified to by consciousness,—is an 
ultimate deliverance of consciousness,—to suppose the 
testimony false is to say that consciousness can truly 
contradict itself—that is, can be a true ground of belief 
now, and a false groimd then. There is thus a mediate 
contradiction,—a contradiction in holding, on tjie ground 
of consciousness, tlie fact of the testimony, and holding, 
on the same ground, the falsehood of tlie testimony. 

It thus may be fairly argued that the Idealist^who 
I admits the fact of the testimony to non-mentid reality in 
perception, and who at the same time denies its truth, 

»—says the object perceived is after all but a form of 
! consciousness,—is mediately contradictory or inconsis¬ 
tent. He virtually says consciousness as percc'.ption is 
an illusion, and this bo does either gratuitously or on 
some alleged gi’ound. The gratuitous dc*nial may be 
thrown out of account. Ihit the denial which proceeds 
on a ground or reason must found this either on an 
original or on an acquired principle in consciousness. If 
the former, consciousness is assumed to be true in order 
to prove itself false. If the latter, wo have the absurdity 
of an acquired principle or ground in consciousness 
brought forward as of superior authority to an admitted 
primary deliverance. This principle, morfiover, cannot 
he established or accepted, \inlcss as itself grounded on 
something primary in consciousness; and we thus have 
a ground alleged as sound or true, winch yet is traced 
hack to a class of primary deliverances, winch it is 
adduced to discredit. The only mode of escaj^e from 
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absurdity and mediate contradiction on tbe part of tbe 
idealist, is to deny tliat consciousness as perception does 
testify to tbe reality of non-mental or non-conscious 
objects. The idealist, in denying the truth of the 
primary deliverance, must assume some principle, at the 
least of coequal rank with the deliverance he denies, 
and thus mediately contradict, — annihilate his own 
method of criticism. 

On tliis head there seem to me to be but three satis¬ 
factory positions:— 

1°, Consciousness as a given datum, or experience, 
as realised in consciousness, is to be analysed and sifted 
as far back as it possibly can,—analysed until it guaran¬ 
tees itself, and guarantees itself as realised in certain 
uljfeate forms or principles. 

2”, These being thus revealed as the necessary 
grounds and conditions of knowledge, are to be accepted 
by us under pain of abrogating knowledge altogether, 
and thus paralysing even doubt and negation. 

3°, The veracity of those deliverances, in as far as> 

they .testify.to what is" beyond, themselves, cannot be| 

proved—establisl^^^ by'reasoning. Keither can it ^, 
be disproved— i.e., by reasoning. The judge of con-l 
sciousness can only be consciousness itself. Conscious-ij 
ness is thus assumed, in judging, to be tr ustwor thy. Thi^ 
v^acity df^cbnsciousness cannot be disproved, for con¬ 
sciousness alone could show this unveracity; but in so 
doing it would necessarily subvert its own conclusion 
as itself a deliverance of consciousness. 

We cannot, however, give the benefit of this argu¬ 
ment to such a position as that of Terrier.^ He holds 
» 1 ListituteSf Jntrod. § 39 et seg^. 
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tliat even tlic ascertained and sifted primary data of 
consciousness are natural iiiadviirtences, and at the same 
time til at man is to he taught to think correctly, and 
: th<at philosophy is to he reasoned out from the hegin- 
ning. Tliis is really to admit the fact of the testimony 
of the primary data of consciousness to certain things, 
and yet to dispute their truthfulness. Now tlui triist- 
wortliiness of these primary deliverances cannot he 
assaihid without assuming tlu‘, trustworthimiss tif them, 
or of soiuci of them at tlio same time. A subordinate 
principle, or an accpiinMl prinei})h‘, dc‘p(eidc‘.nt as it 
must he on vsome one or more of tluau, is obviously a 
futile basis of assault. And if they are all natural 
inadvertences. Loth realism and idiailism, dogmatism 
and sce[)ticism, will lie found about e<jually worthy or 
worthleSwS. Ilesides, oiui would like very much to know, 
if philosophy is in such civcumstanci^s to ha rtmsoued 
out from the h(?ginning, wh(‘V(i and when is the l)(‘gin- 
ning? By no method of reasoning known to us can we 
create a heginning out of nothing. Our V(‘ry naisoning 
itself would ho a postuhit<^<I heginning. What, then, is 
this heghming from which we are to start'I—how, furthc‘.r, 
and by what rules, is it to lx*, reasoned outi If it is a 
primary datum of cons(5iousii(\ss, it is a natural inadver¬ 
tence, and reasoning liased on that will not ludp man 
to think more correctly. If it is not, then what is it ? 
If a subordinate principle, it is citluu* deriv(‘dfrom these 
data, or it is of inferior authority. It is inferior even to 
I a natural inadvertence. One would lik(5, further, to 
know somotliing of the nature and authority of the rulc‘s 
of the reasoning thus advanced to correct our natural 
inadvertences. It can hardly ])e supposed capalile of 
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dispensing with the law of necessary implication or self- 
cohsistency. And this, it will he found, is hut a con¬ 
crete application of a very primary datum of conscious¬ 
ness,—the law of non-contradiction. Yet as such it 
ought to he a natural inadvertence! 

As ultimate, and therefore incomprehensible, in the 
proper sense of not being explicable by principles other 
than or beyond themselves, our^rimary principles are 
by Hamilton said to be given us in the form rather of; 
heli^sjj iidsri cognitions. This would seem so self-evident 
as to be indubitable, at least to any one who would 
avoid the absurdity of asserting knowledge, and yet 
holding an infinite regress of grounds of knowledge,— 
asserting a knowledge which never begins. Hamilton 
clearly explains the doctrine in the following words :— 

“ ' We know what rests on reason, but believe what rests 
on authority.’ But reason itself must at last rest on autlioi’- 
ity, for the original data of reason do not rest on reason, 
but , are necessarily accepted by reason on the authority of 
what is beyond itself. These data are therefore, in rigid 
propriety, Beliefs or Trusts. Thus it is tliat in the last re¬ 
sort we must perforce philosophically admit that belief is the 
primary condition of reason, and not reason the ultimate 
ground of belief.” ^ The ultimate facts of consciousness are 
given less in the form of cognitions than of beliefs. Con¬ 
sciousness in its last analysis—in other words, our primary 
experience—is a faith* We do not in propriety Iznow that 
what we are compelled to receive as not self is not a per¬ 
ception of self; we can only on refiection believe such to 
be the case, in reliance on the original necessity of so believ¬ 
ing, imposed on us by our nature.’' ^ 

On this, Mill tells us that Hamilton recognised, hcsidcs 
l Reurs Works, p. 760. 2 Discussions, p. 86. 
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knowledge, a second source of intellectual conviction, 
wliicli he calls hdiif^ and further, that in Hainiltdli’s 
opinion 

‘M)elief is a liiglier source of evidence than knowledge; 
l)elief is ultimate, knowledge only derivative ; knowledge 
itself rests tlnally on Ixdiiif; nat.nral l)elicfs are the sole war¬ 
rant for all our knowledge. Knowle<lge, therefore, is an 
inferior ground of assurautre to natural belief.” ^ 

For the first statement there is no ground whatever. 
Knowhidge as ])eli(if — that is, ultimate knowledge— 
with llaniilton means simply and obviously that form of 
knowledge which cannot 1)(‘. explaim'd by or derived 
from aught l)(\yond itself, but announccNS itself in the 
nofiessity of thinking it. H(^ expressly says that our 
primary cognitions ar(‘, not due to ^‘a certain peculiar 
sense distinct from Inttdligenco.^’ - 

On tlio latter stat(mi(mt I must (piote the pointed 
criticism of an actitcj writer r— 

“Sir W. Hamilton says notliing of the kind. Take these 
three propositions: a —h ; l) = c; therefore, a — c. Suppose 
the truth of the first two rests on intuition, in width case we 
cannot prove, hut do btdieve them to he true. The truth of 
the last proj[)OHitiou rests wholly ou the truth of those two 
first. Does it tlutrefore rest on an inhjrior ground of assur¬ 
ance? Not the least.. Our ettrtaiuty of its truth cannot 
exceiid, but neither can it hy any ]>oHHibility l>e less than our 
('.ertiiiuty of the two first The inference sought to be drawn 
[by Mr l\Iill] is palpably false..” 

Thought, call it r(‘-as(m or roiiaoning, must ultimately 
1)0 grounded on some first principle or principles, given 

1 Exam. chap. v. p. 76. * Hekrs Warks^ p. 756. 

3 Battle of the Two Philosophm, pp. 28, 29. • 
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in experience. Tlionglit may awake to consciousness of 
itself in tlic consciousness of this principle, but thought 
does not in any sense create the principle; for this 
would be to assume that thought is already there to 
create what really is itself. But for a principle given 
in experience, and ultimately to us inexplicable, our 
reason would be utterly impotent,—something like the 
well-known Mahomet’s coffin, hanging between heaven 
and earth, and having no place in either. 

In this inquiry into human knowledge, we may 
possibly find that our ultimate test of truth or truel 
knowledge is something in the shape of a barrier or' 
limit to thought, such as we cannot overpass. In this ■ 
case truth in its last analysis would be a simple necessity, 
of tho ught, which guarantees its own certainty. Andj 
this will be found to be the case. We cannot have al 
test of ultimate truth separate from the truth itself. It 
must be its own guarantee,—its own self-proclaimed cer-: 
titude. And this certitude will be found to regulate in 
a way tlie whole body of human knowledge. This will 
afford criteria which we shall be able to apply to sul)- 
ordinate propositions,—to the matter and form of our 
ordinary and scientific thought. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

« 

CONSCIOUSNESS—ITS PH/ENOMENA—THE POWERS OP 
KNOWLEDGE—EXTERNAL PERCEPTION. 

WiiAT tlion, according to Hamilton, are tlio plnx- 
noineiia or contents of conscionsness ? This is the 
question of Phamomenal Psychology. 

Tlie whole phrenoniena of consciousness may he 
grouped into three great classes—viz., Knowledge or 
Cqgmtion, Feeling, Desire and Will (Conation). These 
phenomena indicate fundamental faculticis and capaci¬ 
ties of mind. We are not, howevtT, to suppose that 
these are entities really distinct from the conscious 
subject, and really different from each other. It is the 
same simple subject which exerts every energy of any 
faculty, and which is affeetcid hy every mode of any 
capacity of mind. 

The mind can exert different actions, and he 
affected hy different passions. These actions and pas¬ 
sions are like, and they are unlike. We thus group 
them together in thought, and give them a common 
name. And these groups are rcMilly faw and simple. 
Again, every action is an effect; every action and 
passion a modification. Every effect supposes a ^ause; 
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every modification a subject. Wlicn we say tbns tliat 
tW 3 mind exerts an energy, we virtually say the mind is 
the cause of this energy. When we say that the mind 
acts or snffers, we virtually say that the mind is the 
subject of a modification. The mind is thus the com- 
mon cause and subject of those various acts and states 
which fall into a few simple groups. Hence we properly 
say that the mind is tlie faculty of exerting such and 
such a chiss of energies, or it has the capacity of being 
modified by such fiiul such an order of affections. Faculty 
thus means the causality of the mind in originating 
certain energies or acts; capacity means the suscepti¬ 
bility the mind luis of being aflccted by a particular 
class of feelings.’*- 

Tliis threefold division of the mental ]>bnenomena 
might, as seems to me, be rendered more precise and 
accurate liy sumho'ing llesire and Will. Desire is much 
more nearly allicMl to Feding than to Will. In its ori¬ 
gin, Desire points father tf) agreealde ffuiling, or to the 
pain which arises from the consciousness of a want, in 
the ahscncG of an object reprcseubul as suitalile to our 
nature in som(3 form or aspect. In its result. Desire is a 
tendency pointing to one definite issue,—the realisation 
of the obj(3ct or aim r<‘pres(int(‘d. It is thus in both 
aspects diatiiiguiahed from Will. Will in its highest 
and proper form passcis into act through the contfunpla- 
tion of alteniatives: ther(3 is free choice or determina¬ 
tion. In its issue, it is not njstricted to a single result, 
but has always the possilnlity of one or other alternative 
of choice. Desire and Will agree in Ixa'iig characterised 
by the element of or effort; but the one is a 

• 1 MetaphysieSy L. XX. 
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fatal determination, the other is a free power. The 
most accurate division, accordingly, is, I think, into 1!he 
fourfold form of Knowledge, Feeling, Desire, WilL. 

Hamilton’s analysis and classification of the phaeno- 
mena of knowledge is simple and exhaustive. 

(1.) As we are endowed with a faculty of Cognition 
or Consciousness in general, and as we have not always 
possessed the knowledge which we now possess, we 
must have a faculty of acquiring knowledge. This 
acquisition can only he accomplished by the immediate 
presentation of a new object to consciousness. Hence 
it is shown that we have a faculty which may be 
called the Acqiddtive, Presentative^ or Pece^dive. 

Hew knowledge is either of things external or inter¬ 
nal,—the phsenomena of the Ego or of the non-Ego. 
In the one case we have the faculty of External Per¬ 
ception; in the other that of Internal Percei:)tion, or 
self-consciousness. The acquisitive faculty is the fac¬ 
ulty of experience,—external and internal Eoflection 
in its original and proper sense is self-consciousness 
concentrated. 

(2.) As capable of knowledge, we must be able to 
retain or conserve it when acquired. This is the power 
of mental Eetention simply,—the Conservative or Ee- 
tentive Eaculty. This is memory strictly so called, or 
the power of retaining knowledge in the mind, but out 
of consciousness. This implies our capability of losing 
from consciousness the object presented: otherwise 
there would be no room for a new object. 

(3.) It is not enough to possess the power of Eeten¬ 
tion, we must further be able to recall what is retained 
out of unconsciousness into consciousness. Thi§ is the 
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Eeprodiictive Faculty. It is governed by tlie laws of 
Mehtal Association. If these laws are allowed to oper¬ 
ate without the intervention of the will, this faculty 
is Suggestion, or Spontaneous Suggestion; if under the 
influence of the will, it is Eeminiscence or Eecolleetion. 

(4.) There is further required for the consuinination 
of Memory and Eeproduction, a faculty of representing 
in consciousness and of keeping before the mind the 
knowledge presented. This is the Eepresentative 
Faculty, called Imagination or Phantasy. The Imagi¬ 
nation of common language—the Productive Imagination 
of philosophers—is nothing but the Eepresentative pro¬ 
cess fills the Comparative. 

Imagination and Eeproduction are not to be con- 
foiinded: the two powers have no necessary proportion 
to each other. The power of rcpi’csenting may be, 
often is, much stronger than the power of nicall. 

(5.) Ihit all these faculties are only subsidiary. Idiey 
acquire, preserve, and hold up the materials for the 
use of a higher faculty which op(iratcs upon them. 
This is the Elaborativo or Discumivc faculty. This 
faculty has only one operation; it compares, — it is 
comparison—the faculty of relations. Analysis and 
synthesis are the conditions of comparison; and the 
results of comparison as exorcised under its conditions 
are Conception or Generalisation, Judgment, and Ecason- 
ing. The faculty is also called Thought Proper, Acavota, 
Discursus, Verstand. 

(6.) But the knowledge we have is not all due toi 
experience. *Wliat wo know by experience is contingent ; 
but there are cognitions in the mind which arc neces 
sa^y,—which wo cannot but think,—which thoughF sup 
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Iposes as its fundamental condition. These are not 
^generalisations from experience \ they are native to *the 
Imind. These are the laws which afford the conditions 
iof the capacity of knowledge. They are of a similar 
Icharacter; and on the power possessed by the mind of 
{manifesting these we bestow the name of the Eegn- 
lative Faculty. Other names are Eeason and Common 
Sense. This is not properly a faculty or active power, 
in the sense in which this phrase is applied teethe other 
faculties. It is rather the sum of the fundamental 
Iprinciples or laws of thiQT;i^.^ 

The first point under this classification is that Ex¬ 
ternal Perception is an intuitive faculty or faculty of 
immediate knowledge; while Memory and Imagination 
are representative or mediate in their action. We have 
.thus to ask what precisely Js^ meant by ^mtuitiye or 
iminediate knowledge 1 And in the case of external 
perception, we have the further question, What precisely 
is the object or objects said to be immediately known 
In the case of an immediate or intuitive act of know¬ 
ledge, the mind apprehends an object or quality as noio^ 
or as now and here existing. I am conscious of the feeling 
of heat as a present fact,—that is an intuitive act. I am 
conscious of perceiving an extended or resisting object,— 
that also is an act of immediate or intuitive knowledge. 
Put the heat I feel or the extension I perceive passes 
away. I still know that I felt the one and perceived the 
other. This is Mediate or Eepresentative Knowledge. 
I now know, through a medium, a representation or ixoage 
of what I no longer perceive. In plain words, I now 
remember; whereas, formerly, I felt or perceived. 

1 On tliis see above, p. ; 3 '' * 
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The features of iniiiiediate and mediate knowledge 
may be thus stated and contrasted. 

(1.) An act of immediate knowledge is simple : there 
is nothing beyond tlic inoro consciousness of that -which 
knows, of that which is known. An act of mediate 
knowledge, on the other hand, is com 2 )lex j for the mind 
is both conscious of the act or mental image as its own, 
and of this as representative of or relative to an ol.)ject 
beyond th^ sphere of consciousness. 

(2.) In imme(lia,te knowledge the object is simple. 
The objcict in consciousness and the object in existence 
are the same. In luediate knowledge the ol.)ject is two¬ 
fold,—the object known and representing being dillerent 
from the ol)ject unknown, exce.pt as represented. The 
immediate object should be called the or 

mhjeet-ohjed ; th.c mediate or unknown object the objacl- 
object 

(3.) Considered as j\idgmcnts,—for every acd of con- 
scioxisness is a judgment or allirmation,—in. an iTitiii- 
tivc act, the obj(.ict known is known as actually exist¬ 
ing. The cognition is therefore assertory, inasmuch as 
the reality of that, its ol)ject, is given unconditionaJly as 
a fact. In a representative act, the representtMl o])j(.ict 
is unknown as actually existing; the cognition, there¬ 
fore, is problematical, the reality of the object re})re- 
senttid being givcm only as a possiljility, on the hypo- 
tluisis of the ol)j(.ict rtipre.senting.^ 

(4.) Keprestintativcj knowledgci is exclusively subjcjc- 
tive; its ininiediatti ol)j<ict is a mere mental modilica- 
tion, and its mediate obj(ict is unknown, except in so 
far as that modilication rtjprestmts it. Intuitive know- 
• ^ MciuphijslcSj L. XXllI 
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ledge, on the other hand, if consciousness is to be 
credited, is either subjective or objective, for its single 
object may be either a phsenomenon of the Ego or of the 
non-Ego,—either mental or material. 

(5.) An intuitive cognition, as an act, is complete and 
absolute, as irrespective of aught beyond the domain 
of consciousness; whereas a representative cognition is 
incomplete, being relative to and vicarious of an exist¬ 
ence beyond the sphere of actual knowledge. The 
object likewise of the former is complete, being at once 
known and real; in the latter, the object known is ideal, 
the real object unlmown. 

In Hamilton’s view, every cognitive act which in 
one relation is mediate or representative, is in another 
immediate or intuitive. Eor an illustration and proof 
of this, let me call up the image of a particular object 
—say the High Cliurcli. In this act, what do I loiow 
immediately or intuitively 1 what mediately or by rep¬ 
resentation! I am conscious or immediately cognisant 
,of the act of my mind, and therefore of the act which 
constitutes the mental image of the Church; but I am 
not conscious or immediately cognisant of the Church as 
existing. Still I know it; it is even the object of 
my thought. But I only know it through the mental 
image; and it is the object of thought, inasmuch as a 
reference to it is necessarily involved in the ac5t of 
representation. 

The term immediate requires attention here. Hamil¬ 
ton recognises that other sense of immediate in which 
it is opposed to thought proper, or the reference of 
an object to a class. "When we think or recognise an 
object by relation to other things, under a certain notion 
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or general term,—this too is mediate knowledge. He 
liords that there is a wide sense of immediate^ accord¬ 
ing to which “ we apprehend an individual thing, either 
through sense or its representation in the phantasy.” 
This is ‘‘in a certain sort an absolute or irrespective 
knowledge,” and it is justly named immediate, in con¬ 
trast to thought proper or the comparative act of the 
understanding.^ 

This n^uidiate or comparative act of reference to a class 
will vary with the quality of the object attended to by 
the thought: an individual object—the object of this 
time, or this time and this space—may thus be capable 
of reference to various classes of things. According to 
Hamilton’s view, this is quite a subsequent reference, 
supervening upon perception or intuition. And ho 
holds that there is an individual of perception prior 
to this altogether. What individualises a quality or 
object of intuition is the noio^ or the noio and here, of 
the quality jierccived or apprehended.^ 

At the same time, it would bo entirely to mistakci 
Hamilton’s doctrine on this point to maintain that 

there.js,. a percex)tion of the quality yv6T .sYi, or apart 

from the general conditions of knowledge. On the 
contrary, he expressly tells us over and over again tliat 
intuition is sulqect to all the conditions of consciousnesB 
already enumerated,'^ — implying, therefore, judgment 
and discrimination, and the primary conditions of the 
thip.kable. Purther, under comparison, Hamilton show\s 
the steps through which intuition passes up to the stage 

1 ReirVs Worha, p. 804, Note B. 

2 On this whole matter see Reid's WorlcSj ISTote D*, p. 878 

3 Of. Reid's Works, Note p. 877 et se^. 
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of logical generalisation and classifi-^^cXt] 
nises tlie primary stage of tlie 
inent,—the affirmation of the soixi^hl:! 
minalion of the Ego and noii-Ego,- -of 
m the successive and manifold pre^e: 
sciousness and perception,—the refex'Oxm 
niena to substance,—^tlie collation 
causality. All this he recognises as 
and inseparable from intuition. -^xa 
this in its proper place, he thinks lii, 
and justly so, in deahng with intxxitj 
as a matter thus fitted for scieixhi^ 
is a mere misrepresentation to 
ception, or of intuition generally, iXJS 
rate or special kind of knowledge iix 
absolute divorce from the condition^ 
consciousness in general. What cctix 
than thisi— 

“Apprehension and Judgment are x‘oa.1 
volves the other (for we apprehend oixly 
thing to be, and we judge only as we a.p] 
ence of the terms compared), and as tog^ot" 
a single indivisible act of cognition ; Exit 
double, inasmuch as by mental abstx*ixe‘ 
viewed each for itself, and as a distil 
thought.” ^ 

Of course he never thought it necessax'y 
recalling those conditions, or restating; 
he referred to Perception as a sp^ecial 

As to the other and totally distiiich 
tuition can be developed out of tlieBO 

^Held’s Wo7'7cs, p. 806, 
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tions set up j[^er se^ or as a basis of evolution, Hamilton 
would of course have said tliat sucli a procedure is 
wliolly illegitimate, and as incapable of vindication as 
tbe doctrine of perception se. Tire variety in tlie 
content of perception is wliolly inexi^licable on any 
hypothesis, or so-called theory, of the universal specify¬ 
ing itself in this or that quality of things. In this case 
every quality must be identical with every other. Differ¬ 
ence is impossible. 

It is thus clear that the criticism of Hamilton’s doc¬ 
trine on this point, which proceeds on the assumption 
that all thought is mediate,—or the application of a 
notion to the thing or object thought,—is totally inept. 
Hamilton thoroughly recognises this in the only sense 
in which it has a meaning. Tlume is no thought, ' 
knowledge, or consciousness unless as embodying thei. 
nmir general , or universal notions,—categories,—of in 
telligence,—such as self, not-self, being, and relation 
&c. He holds, moreover, the application or the em¬ 
bodiment of those notions to bo equally necessary in 
intuition and in representative cognition. But this, 
he maintains, does not abolish the distinction between 
Perception and Memory or Phantasy. This is a distinc¬ 
tion subordinate to that of the universal and the par¬ 
ticular in knowledge. And it depends on a new element 
introduced into knowledge—viz., that of a definite suc¬ 
cession in time,—the contrast of present and past, and 
of presenFlna future. The cognition in each case is 
in the wide sense equally mediate, but this common 
element in the two acts does not abolish the difference 
between me perceiving and me remembering what I per- 

y. . I 
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ceived,—does not abolish, tlie difference between past, 
present, and future. To adduce, therefore, this general 
feature of knowledge,—the mediate,—as a criticism of 
Hamilton’s distinction, is to miss its whole point, and 
virtually to confound, in fact abolish, the two distinct 
acts of Intuition and Representation. 

The word real or really existing,—as applied to the 
object of intuition,—needs some explanation. This 
is equivalent to “the object in itself.” Thk again is 
convertible with “the object actually existing.” How 
what is actua l, existence acco rding to Hamilton '? It 
means the thing or object known as existing in its when^ 
or in its when and where. The xchen and lohere of an 
object are immediately cognisable only if the lohen be 
now {i.e., at the same moment with the cognitive act), 
and the ivhere be here (^.e., within the sphere of the 
cognitive faculty). Therefore a presentative or an in¬ 
tuitive knowledge is only competent of an object present 
to the mind either in time alone, or both in time and 
space. ^ 

“T he thing in itself” or “the object in itself” does 
not mean anything beyond the contrast of what we 
know in intuition and what we know in representation. 
It does” not mean, as Hamilton has expressly told us, 
“things in themselves and out of relation to all else, 
in contrast to things in relation to and known by intelli¬ 
gences, like men, who know only under the conditions 
of plurality and difference.”^ The real with Hamil¬ 
ton is primarily the existent as opposed to the non¬ 
existent —a something in contrast to a nothing: it is 
further, and secondarily, the object perceived or the 
1 Reid's WorkSj p. 809, Note B. 2 jud., p-*805. 
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0133*601 of intuition, as contrasted witli the image of it 
ixi memory or phantasy. 

ISTow what, according to Hamilton, is the state of 
consciousness, or the testimony of consciousness in Per¬ 
ception or Perception inoper*? lie maintains that in 
tlie simplest act of Perception there is 

the ohseryation of two‘facts, or rather two branches ofl 
-tiie same fact, tha^ I^am, and that something dijfh-mt frooni 
o rve exi sts. ♦In this act f am conscious of myself as the per- ' 
ceiving subject and of an external reality as the object per¬ 
ceived ; and I am conscious of both existences in the same 
ixadivisible moment of intuition. The knowledge of the 
sxibject does not precede or follow the knowledge of the 
oloject; neither determines, neither is determined by, the 
other. The two terms of correlation stand in mutual counter¬ 
poise and equal independence : they are given as connected 
iix the synthesis of knowledge, but as contrasted in the antith¬ 
esis of existence.'”^ 

It is this deliverance revealed in consciousness which 
leads mankind to believe equrdly in the reality of an 
external world and in the existence of their own minds. 
Oonsciousncss declares our knowledge of material quali¬ 
ties to ]:)e intuitive. Even those philoso[)hers who 
reject an intuitive perception find it im])ossil)le not to 
ixdmit that their doctrine stands dccidcKlly opposed to 
tlie voice of consciousness and the natural conviction of 
mankind. 2 

The universal belief of mankind is, that the immediate 
oTbject of the mind in perception is tlie material reality itself, 
^^lld that as we perceive that object under its actual (iondi- 
•fcions, so we are no less conscious of its existence, indepen- 


1 Re'kTs Works, p. 805. 


2 Jhid., pp. 747, 748. 
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dently of oiir minds, than we are conscious of the existence 
of oiir own mind, independently of external (.)l)jects.” ^ • 

The main ground of objection to Eealisin lias been and 
is now, that mind and matter are substances not only 
of different but of the most opposite naturcvs,—separated, 
as some say, by the whole diameter of being; tliat 
what immediately knows nnist lx*, of a nature corre¬ 
spondent, analogous, to that whicli is known; hence 
mind cannot be immediately conscious of matter. 

This principle, as Hamilton shows, has lunl the widest 
effect on philosophical tlieories,—espixnally of percep¬ 
tion. Out of it have come Ihipresenbd in its 

under and finer forms, and generally tlie hyi)othesis 
ieyised for effecting an int(‘,lligible int(*,rcourse ljetw(3cn 
mind and matter. But it is a m(‘.r(5 arbitrary assump¬ 
tion,—without necessity, without evmi pro])ability, in 
its favour. The counter-assumijtion of the need for a 
contrariety or opposition between subject knowing and 
object known, is of the same character. 

“We know and can know nothing aimori of what is pos¬ 
sible or impossible to iniml, ami it is only by observatiem and 
by generalisation a posteriori that w(‘, can ever hope to attain 
any insight into the question. But the very first act of 
our experience contradicts the assertion that mind, as of 
an opposite nature, can have no immediate cognisance of 
matter. In perce 2 )tion we have an intuitive knowledge of 
the Ego and the nun-Ego, cipially and at once.”^ 

A further olijection is, that the mind can only know 
immetHately that to which it is immediately presimt. As 
external objects cannot come into the mind, or the mind 

1 Reid’s WorlcSj Note N, p. 964:. 


2 Metaphysics, L# XXV. 
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go out to tliem, sucli presence is impossible; lienee tliey 
can be only mediately known. ’ 

The.principal hypothesis devised , to get over this 

imaginary difficulty is that of Divine interference. On 
occasion of material impressions on the organs of sense, 
followed by sensations, we have a perception or imme¬ 
diate knowledge of the existence and qualities of the 
bodies by which the impressions are made. But we 
know no < 4 ionnection whatever between these sensations 
and the perceptions. This leads readily to the hypothesis' 
that the cause of perception is a Divine act interposed^; 
on occasion of the sensation. This, as mystical and 
liyperphysical, and incompatible with an intuitive jicr- 
ception, may be set aside. ^ 

But the assumption is without ground :— 

(1.) The mind is not situated solely in the brain, or 
in any one part of the body. It is really present wher¬ 
ever we are conscious that it acts. “ Tlie soul is all in 
the whole, and all in every part.” Wo have no more 
right to deny tliat the mind feels at the finger-points 
than to assert that it thinks exclusively in the brain. 
The jepprt of consciousness is, that we actually perceive 
at the external point of sensation, and that we perceive 
the material realhy.*^ 

(2.) The external object perceived is not the distant 
object, as has been supposed. 

“We perceive through no sense aught external, but what 
is in immediate relation and in immediate contact with its 
orj^an ; and that is t rue which Dem^i tus of old asserted, 

1 Metajphydes, L. XXV. 

2 But on this point see note in ReitVs Worha, p. 801, for his matured 
doctrine- 
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tliat all our senses are only motlifications of toucli. Througli 
the eye we x)erceive notliing but the rays of light in relation 
to, and ill contact with, the retina; what we add to this 
Xierc-eption must not he taken into account. The same is true 
of the other senses.” i “ In fact, the consciousness of external 
objects on this doctrine is not more inconceivable than the 
consciousness of speci(‘.s, or ideas on tlie doctrine of the 
I schoolmen, Malebranche, or Berkc^ley. In either case, there is 
|a consciousness of the non-Ego, and in either case the Ego 
land nf)n-Ego are in intimat(‘. r(‘la,tion. There is, in fact, on 
I this hypotln‘.sis no gi'eater marvel that th(‘ mind should he 
^•ognisant of tin*, (‘.xtiu’iial n^ality, than that it should he con- 
n(H*t(Ml with, a body at all. The latter being the case, the 
former is not cAan im[)roha])le, all inex])licablc as both 
wpially rimiaiii.” - 

lie. subso(|iiently notices the objecdions of Ilumc and 
Fi(*ht(‘. to intuitiv(t pe.na'ption, but, as he shows, th(?y are 
really unworthy of sm'ions athmtion.*^ 

Th(‘.re Ixung im iniuitiv(‘. perc.ejdion of a non-Egp_in 
tlm form of maijulal nudity, ndnit^ it may Ix^ asked, 
tlu*. pnah se ob](M'T, lu* th(t J)r(x dse ol)iects^!Q f 

this intuition 'I 

On this ])uint tlnuM*. is a dilfeiNUKa^ of opinion ]h‘, tween 
Tlaniiltou and tlui ohbu* Sc.oUish. philosoplnu's, Ileid 
and Ste,W!ul Hamilton’s view is, that th(‘. ol)j(*.ct of 
p(uv,{*ptioii, in so far as it is a <piality of the (ixtra- 
]) 0 (lily world,—or worhl Ix^yoml our organism,—is that 
which is in (contact with, the organ of stuist?. ‘‘An ex- 
' ternal ohj(Sit is only penadve.d iimsniuch as itjs 
tion to our stmsc^, and it is only in ndation to our Ronso 
inasuiucli as it is pr(‘.s<mt to it.” He tlic‘r(.doni holds 
it to lie improper and “a confusion of hleas,” to sx)eak 


1 Meiaphi/ncSf L, XXV. 


2 Ibid. 


8 Ibid., L^XXVII. 
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as Eeid does of tlie perception of a distant olDject in 
vi^on. 

“ To say that we perceive the stin and moon is a false or 
elliptical expression. We perceive nothing hut certain modi¬ 
fications of light in imme(Iiate~'relaiion to our organ of 
vision. . . . It is not hy perception, but Iby a process of 

reasoning, that we connect the objects of sense with existence 
beyond the sphere of immediate knowledge. It is enough 
that perception affords us the knowledge of the non-Ego at 
the point*of sense. To arrogate to it the power of immedi¬ 
ately informing us of external things which are only the 
causes of the object we immediately perceive, is either ]30si- 
tively erroneous or a confusion of language.” ^ 

As will appear from what follows, he even limits more 
precisely the sphere of perception, and perception in 
vision. lie finally denies any perception of external or 
extra-organic objects through sight, indeed through any 
sense except that of locomotive efibrt, yielding us resist¬ 
ance and extension. Hamilton, accordingly, censures/ 
Eeid and others for speaking of the knowledge of the\ 
distant object in sight as a perception : it is in his viewj 
a mediate and inferential knowledge. It is clear from) 
this that Hamilton’s intuitive perception is extremely 
limited, so far as the extra-bodily world is concerned, 
and that it is but tlie germ of the processes tlirough 
which we build up our knowledge—our actual or matured 
knowledge—of this outward world. At the same time, 
the precise limitation of the sphere of perception does ; 
notjiffect the character and value of the doctrine as a [ 
theory of our immediate contact or communion with the ^ 
world of material reality. 


1 MetaphijsicSj L. XXVII. 
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The line of speculation regarding tlie splierc of Per¬ 
ception thus laid down hy Hamilton in 1836 was oho 
011(3 along whicli his thought worked, until tlie .Dis¬ 
sertations D and D* appemh'd to Peid’s Works were 
printed and stereotyped in 1841 and 1842, thougli not 
Ipulilishcd until Hovemhcn* 1846. In these,—on the 
I Qualities of Pody, and on Ikireeption and B(‘nsation,—wo 
Hiavc his matured and final doc.trine,. The g(‘n(‘ral posi- 
‘ tion taken hy him is to distinguish, hetwcuu^ the twm 
forms of umterial r(‘.ality, ri^prescmted liy the Ixxlily 
organism and the extra-hodily or (3xtra-organic world; 
and, in this conm^ction, to (‘xhmd sensation from a ni(3ro 
state of tlu‘. mind or consciousn(‘.ss to a cons(tiousness or 
anh,(‘,tion of the scmtient organism, to limit p(‘re-(*|)tion 
to ail appnliensiou of tlie loe.ality and th(‘. rdatious of 
Ruisaiions, and to an apjmPension of r(‘sisiane(‘. in the 
I extra-organi(j ohj(‘et, HUH fiirtlnu*, tlien, does lie go in 
(the line of making our s(‘nse-knowl(*.dg<'. ih(3 re.sidt of 
la prne(‘ss of iirferenei*. superaddc'd to a comparatively 
■limited spliere of imnuMliafn a])})nlumsion, intuition, or 
I consciousm^ss. All p(*TC(‘.ption is an imm(‘diate or pre- 
seiitative cognition, and thus a})])r(*hc‘n{ls what is vo'W 
amt lu'.ra (ixisUmt. It is furthm’ a wmsitivc*. eognition, 
and tlius apprelumds th(3 (‘xisUmee of no ohjeet out of 
its organism, or not iu imimMliat(3 eom4ation to its 
oivanism. Put what pnx-.isiHy is Hensation? and what 
is P(5rc(*,ption'?—^or vS(*nsation and Iku’ception, viewed 
ill contrast'1 Hmisatiou jn’oper is the, consciousn(‘SH of an 
aHention of tin*, siiiitimit hodily organism ; not of tlnj mind 
merdy, hut of the hodily organism as smiti{‘nt or niind- 
pervad(Ml. Pi*reeption prop(*r, on the otlH‘.r liand, is 
conditioned liy sensation, and is jnimarily {a) the appro- 
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liension of tlie locality of tlic sensation as in tlie iDodily 
organism \ {h) the apprehension of the sensations as like 
or unlike, and as out of or totally external to each other; 
(c) the apprehension of a resisting something external to 
our organism. Except, therefore, in this last instance, 
the sphere alike of Sensation and Perception is limited 
to the organic world, or our bodily organism. 

“As animated, as the subject of affections of wliicli I am 
conscious^ the organism belongs to me ; and of these affec¬ 
tions which I recognise as mine, Sensation proper is the 
apprehension. As material, as the subject of extension, 
figure*, divisibility, and so forth, the organism does not be¬ 
long to in(‘, the conscious unit; and of these properties which 
I do not recognise as mine. Perception proper is the appre¬ 
hension.” 

Neither Sensation nor Perception proper, in as far 
as the latter appr('hends the primary qualities of body 
in gmieral, carries us beyond the laxlily organism. 
Tlirough, tlies(3 wc a])prehend nothiiig of the world 
ordinarily known as exhuual and extra - organic. In 
sensation we know nothing of tlui cause of the organic 
ailectiou of which we ar(i conscaous. A perception of 
the primary (pialiti(;s do(*.s not originally and in itself 
reveal to us tlie existence and qualitative existence of 
auglit l,)<iyoud the organism apjirclieiuhid liy us as ex- 
temhid, ligurcal, divided, c^c. The priimiry qualities of 
tilings (‘-xternal to our organism we come to learn only 
by inferenc.e from tlie alhictions which wc conic to find 
they determine in our organism. In otlnu’ words, by] 
tlie senses of taste, smell, Iiearing, siglit, touch proper, 
we gc-t no direct knowledge whatever of any world 
external to our bodily organism. How, it may be asked. 
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do we come to get any siicli perception or direct know¬ 
ledge of this outward world % Only in one way. ^ 

“ The existence of an extra-organic world is apprehended 
in the consciousness that our locomotive energy is resisted, 
and not resisted by aught in our organism itself. For in the 
consciousness of being thus resisted is involved as a correla¬ 
tive the consciousness of a resisting something external to 
our organism. Both are, therefore, conjunctly apprehended. 

This experience presuj)XDoses sj)ace, and motion in sj)acn.’' 

• 

This presupposition obviously with Ilaniiltoii afl‘ords no 
difficulty, for— 

“every perception of sensation out of sensation will afford 
the occasion, in aj^prehending any one, of (u>nceiving all the 
three extensions; that is, of conceiving spac-c. . . . AVe are 
unable to imagine the possibility of that notion [HX)act‘], not 
being always in our possession.” ^ 

I We have thus both an a p'ioH and an a poi^teriori 
I knowledge of ^spacfi, , as a necessary condition of tlui 
possibility of thougbt, and as a ])er(iopt contingcmtly 
apprebended in this or that actual coni plexus of sen¬ 
sations.^ 

This doctrine shows clearly how far beside the nnark is 
the usual commonplace criticism tliat Hamilton ac(5e]>ts 
the “common-sense,” or “ordinary understanding,” or 
“ unrefiective common-sense ” of mankind, as a gnamnte.o 
for his philosophical facts or data. On the contrary, his 
analysis of the common belief given in perception is as 
searching and thorough-going as anything in tlie liistory 
of the question. It is not an accejitance simply cif what 
is usually received or believed, in its bare literulity, but 
1 Reid’s WorkSf p. 882. Ibid, 
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an eminently scientific, and at tlie same time pliiloso- 
pineal, attempt to get at the true import of the fact; and 
this he does while he conserves the whole principle and 
meaning of the belief. As he pertinently remarks— 

“ It is sufficient to establish the simple fact, that we are; 
competent, as consciousness assures us, immediately to appre-l 
hend tlirough sense the non-Ego in certain limited relations ;j 
and it is of no consequence whatever, either to our certaintyi 
of tlie reality of a material world, or to our ultimate know-l 
ledge of its properties, whether by this primary apprehen-|- 
sion we lay hold, in the first instance, on a larger or a lesserj 
portion of its contents.” ^ 

With regard generally to this doctrine, which may be 
called the Organic and Locomotive theory of sensation 
and perception, there are difficulties, and, as I think, 
several needed supplements. 

In the first place, it obviously carries us but a very 
little way on the line of building up our matured know¬ 
ledge of the material^world, in its extra-organic form, as 
that wliich lies beyond the bodily organism. The dis¬ 
tance from the consciousness of the sentient organism, 
with its localised sensations and perceptions of exten¬ 
sion,—and even from the apprehension of the resisting 
something,—to our full world experience, is a long 
and tedious route. How and why we come to refer 
our sensations to exfcra-organic causes are questions that 
wait solution. 

In the second place, it is not clear that the localis¬ 
ing of the sensation in the bodily organism necessarily 
implies that it is an affection of this organism, even as 
sentient or animated. We may localise without going 
1 Reid's Wor^s, p. 814. 
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this length, or holding that the sensation as sensation 
is more than a purely mental state. The localising need 
mean nothing more than the reference, intuitive or 
acquired, of the sensation to its proximate cause or con- 
cause in the bodily organism. We may place, as Muller 
holds, the sensation in touch at the spot where the nerve 
normally terminates, without implying that the sensa¬ 
tion itself is actually an affection of the organism. A 
sensation spread over a surface is hardly congruous with 
the quality of indivisibility which a sensation proper 
undoubtedly possesses. 

In the third place, it seems to be going too far to say 
that our apprehension of an extra-organic object is due 
to resisted locomotion alone. Contact and pressure, it 
might be contended, equally lead to this apprehension. 
In simple contact, when the hand is at rest and yet in 
contact with the extra-organic surface, there is ground 
for supposing that there is the apprehension of a twofold 
surface— yiz.^ that of the extended spntient organism and 
that of the object in immediate correlation. Yet there 
is no effort at locomotion. 

In pressure, again, from without upon the organism, 
and tending to compression of it, there may be the 
apprehension both of externality and extension, while 
there is no effort on the part of the body towards loco¬ 
motion. In fact, this is one of the most common forms 
of our experience. This could hardly be realised with¬ 
out at least an intuition of outness, of externality in 
space. 

In a note Hamilton recognises this point, but im¬ 
perfectly. He says : “ The quasi - primary quality is 
always simply a resistance to our inorganic volition [to 
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move] as realised in a muscular effort. But, be it 
remembered, tliore may be muscular effort, even if a 
body -weiglis or is pressed upon a part of tire muscular 
frame apparently at rest.” ^ This is obviously an after- 
tboTiglit, and it is not sufficient for the requirements of 
tlie case. 

In the fourth place, it seems doubtful whether the 
apprehension of resistance or of a resisting something as 
extra-organic in tlie locomotive effort is fitted or suffi¬ 
cient to give the intuition of extension or an extended 
thing. Tlie intuition of resistance might be quite well 
satisfied liy a force—a (h^gree or intension of force—in 
correlation with, the orga,nism. Electricity would be 
sufficient to impede the locomotive effort; yet we should 
hardly rc^gard this as adispiate to give us the intuition 
of an cxtenihul o])j(K‘.t, though it might be apprehended 
as cxt(5nial. Blu'sc consid(n‘ations tend to show that 
the locnmotivo powe.r has received somewhat exaggerated 
importane('< as a fa(*.tor in our apprehension of extra- 
organi(i o])je.(*.ts. Bh(‘. three sources of knowledge—Con¬ 

tact, Bressun^, and Loc.omotion—seem to me to be re- 
(piired to go ioge.th(‘r, and yi(4d a conjoint result, ere 
wt‘. c.au form th(.‘, c.omjihx notion of body,—as ex¬ 
ternal, exhmde.d, and n^sisting. iVfhn* that it would be 
(‘asy to sliow how hy assocnation, induction, and infer¬ 
ence, W(! conn<‘ct with it our suhjiictivc sensations.^ 

Hamilton it should he kept in niind, no3vlm3:e 

J /Idd's IVurks, ]>. 8()G. 

y 1 aui int’.linod to go furiluir, and to hold that, besides| 

th<‘. KounuiH now itHOiiioncub wo have other direct 
wunl realiiy. But <»n this and other i)5Trits, espedahy the true cri- j 
tcrionOf organic and exlra«organio body, the limits of this volume \ 
restrict me from entering. 
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/jfesses to find in perception tlie material world in its 
iessence, nature per se, or in wliat may be called its tran¬ 
scendent reality. He constantly proclaims that of ‘‘ the 
' absolute existence ” of the material world we perceive 
; nothing,—indeed ultimately know nothing. Eut lie 
i not less strenuously contends for the fact that we per- 
J ceive and thus know more than a mere sensation or 
state of consciousness. "We perceive the quality of a 
i not-self or non-conscious reality. This is ii^tihtively 
i known. It is known as independent of, and distinct 
i from, any quality of me, the perci[)ient, in the at;t 
of perception. There is a sininltaneoiis consciousness 
of the quality and of me the percipient. Tlui know¬ 
ledge of the subject perceiving docs not prec(3do nor 
follow the knowledge of the object perceived: neitluir 
determines, neither is determined by, the other. The 
. doctrine is thus one at once of Idealism and Dualism. 

I As the knowledge of the object or quality is not Ixiforc 
I that of tbe subject, Materialism is precluded; as the 
?|knowledge of the subject perceiving is not before the 
object perceived. Idealism is equally proscril)(Hl. 

This quality is more than, it is over and above, tlio 
sensation; yet it is still relative to us and our modes 
of perceiving, while existing in antithesis to us in and 
during the act of perception. Tins doctrine is pHjr- 
fectly compatible with the declaralTon that the stib- 
strate of the quality is unperceived,—nay, ip ultimatdy 
incqgnisable,—or that we cannot dogmatise about it. 
The only inconsistency is the supposition entin'taincd 
by Mill, that because the quality ])erceived is not re¬ 
garded as a state of the conscious subject, l)ecauso it 
is regarded as the quality of a non-Ego, therefore it 
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must be held to be known and to exist, as we per¬ 
ceive it, as absolute transcendent material reality, or 
out of and above all our perception and aU perception. 
But tbis is a pure misconception. What we already 
perceive is the first question—quality of Ego or non- 
Ego : loliether we perceive it directly (intuitively) or 
representatively,—tbis also is a preliminary question. 
But bolding a quality of a non-Ego—that is, sometbing 
other tluvi ^ sensation—to be intuitively perceived, we 
are at perfect liberty thereafter to refrain from further 
dogmatism, or to adopt the view of the incognisability 
of its xiltimatc ground, substance, or cause. 

The problem which Hamilton presents to himself 
appears to be tins. What, looking to our apprehen¬ 
sion of the fact, and our conception of body founded 
thereon, are the necessary and essential marks or fea¬ 
tures in our notion of body? In other words, what 
are ^.tlio elements in and through which we must con¬ 
ceive body, if it is to be conceived at all? There 
are featurcjs in body under which we may and do ap¬ 
prehend a,nd conceive it, and yet in their absence 
the notion of body would not be annihilated. The 
answer to this question, tlien, is that the Primary 
Qualities, dependent on the apprehension and notion 
of body as sjjacci-filling, and therefore as ultimately in¬ 
compressible, are the essential elements or conditions of 
oxir concciption of body. These are—(1) Extension, (2) 
Divisibility, (3) Sij^e, (4) Density or Parity, (5) Figure, 
(0) Absolute Tncompressibility, (7) Mobility, (8) Situa¬ 
tion. All such are deduciblo from the space - filling. 
Tin*. R(jcun(lo-Priniary (|ualiti(^s, dependent on the appre- 
lieiision of the fact and mode or degree of resistance. 
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are contingent or accidental. They may be dispensed 
with, and yet the conception of body remain. iCnd 
the Secondary Qualities — the sensations — are m(3rely 
consciousnesses in the organism of effects ultimately 
learned to be caused by obscure properties in the 
extra-organic objects. Eut the peculiarity of the se- 
cundo-primary and the secondary cpialities is tliat they 
are apprehended and conceived as experienced only in 
certain of the senses,—that they may pass ?^vay, and 
yet our api)rehension and conception of ]>ody rtiraain. 

■ Body, therefore, is to us an object ap 2 )rehend(‘,d and 
I conceived as possessing certain qualities — extension, 
I figure, &c., which depend on the occupation of space. 
liTow there are numerous expressions in Ilamillon 
which indicate this objectivity, and notliing more. 
Yet these may bo construed in a sense whicli he did 
not contemplate. Wo have the following expressions: 
The primary qualities are “attril)utes of liody as 
body,^’ whereas the others are of this and that l){)dy, 
—properly quaUUe,% sucUnesses, The primary (ixi)rtiss 
^‘the universal relations of body to itself,’’—“the ])os- 
sibility of matter absolutely,”—whereas the sccundo- 
primary express only the “possibility of the material 
universe as actually constituted,” the secondary “the 
possibility of our relation as sentient existences to that 
universe.” The primary are “ conceived as necessary and 
perceived as actual” The secundo-primary are “p(ir- 
ceived and conceived as actual;” the secondary are 
“inferred and conceived as possible.” The three sets arc 
to be roundly regarded as mathematical, nKichanical, 
physiological. Again: “Our nervous organism, as a 
body simply, can possildy exist, and can possilily bo 
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kno^i as existent, only under those necessary conditions 
of all matter wliicli have been denominated its primary 
Equalities.” The primary qualities or modes of the non- 
Ego are ‘‘definite in number and exhaustive.” The 
secondary are “indefinite.” Tliere are “any number of 
unknown capacities in our animal organism,” and “any 
number of unknown powers in matter” to excite these.^ 

ETo doubt, some of these expressions, taken ab¬ 
stractly, mright be interpreted as meaning that we have 
an actual and necessary knowledge of what body is in 
itself, apart from our perception, as self-subsisting, and 
whether we perceive it or not; that we have got in 
this the knowledge of matter or body se, —the 

transcendent reality. Eut Hamilton hurries straight¬ 
way to disown this interpretation. Ohjeotive, we are 
told, means only a contrast to subjective. It means 
the perceiDtion of 

“a quality of the non-Ego in immediate relation to my 
mind. Subjective means, when I know it only as the hyjDo- 
thetical or occult cause of an affection of which I am con¬ 
scious, or when I think it only mediately through a subject- 
object, or representation in and of the mind.” ^ 

Again:— 

“ In saying that a thing is known in itself, I do not meant 
that this object is known in its absolute existence—that is,| 
out of relation to us. This is impossible; for our know-f 
le dge is only of the relative. To know a thing in itself or 
immediately is an expression used merely in contrast to the 
knowledge of a thing in a representation or mediately.” ^ 

This reference—what may be called the Ontological 

3 See Heid's WorhSj pp, 846, 858, 865, 866. 2 JMd., p. 846. 

See Reid's WorkSf p. 866. 
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—is no doubt tbe least explained point in Hamilion’s 
pliilosopliy of Perception. Do we actually perceive 
and conceive in those primary qualities body as body 
se ^—as that which exists and subsists whether wo 
perceive it or not—in its own actual, absolute reality,— 
the transcendent thing of existence ? 

My view is that Hamilton says no to this question. 
We have no knowledge in perception, or. in conception 
which is founded wholly on empirical perception, of 
body as body,—of body in its absolute super-sensible 
existence. We have a mixed or rather complex cog¬ 
nition in which the quality of a non-Ego appears : this 
is not a sensation or state of consciousness simply; it is 
not a mere quality of the Ego; it is a quality of tlie 
; non-Ego, such as it must appear to our perception. As 
,a, jjime_ an space object, we know this quality as a 
reality. In time and space it is permanent, uniform to 
us; and that is all we can say, or need to know. 

Whether the substance , or power on which it imme¬ 
diately depends, is to be conceived as atomistic or dyna- 
mistic, is not settled. But, settle it as you will, tliero 
is the great incognisable beyond, into which atomism or 
dynamism itself runs back. These would be but dis¬ 
covered forms or grounds of the quality perceived and 
still relative in knowledge. But surely it is sometliing 
to have made out what in our perception and thought 
body is, and must be to us—what it constantly and 
permanently remains for us—what if it were changed 
from, it would cease to be the object we know and 
name. Un less we can go Jback,to into in the science 
of th^^s, i s not this an adequate resting-glace forjlnitc^ 
knowledge ? And what more shall we ever be able t('> 
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anaije of tlie essential in iDody than simply those primary 
qualities, and of the actual in body than this form of 
resistance to our powers—the fact of a force,—and those 
sentient affections which are either modes of our ani- 
raated frame or their mental results,—limited, consti¬ 
tuted, made definite by the fundamental susceptibilities^ 
of our organisin'^ The permanency and the uniformity 
of diis experience, in all its phases, is for j^_the Jrue 
reality.of things. 

The fundamental element of difference between the 
position of Hamilton and that of Kant, in relation to 
perception is that the former, by his immediate appre- 
Ihension of the quality of the not-self, puts himself in a 
relation to material reality, which Kant precluded him¬ 
self from doing at the outset, and which he could not 
a.ccomplish in the end. Kant never rose above the 
*fcra(iiti.ona,l psychology which offered merely a sensation, 
impression, or affection of the conscious subject, as the 
xaatter of external perception, or, as he puts it, 

the apprehension of representations as modifications of the 
soul in intuition.” ^ 

This_ rejection of the iminediate apprehension of a 
rion-E go, decided, as Hamilton says, the destiny pf,„,his^ 
philosophy. 

“ The external world, as known, was only a phsenomenon 
of the internal; and our knowledge in general only of self, 
■fclie objective only subjective, and truth only the harmony 
of thought with thought, not of thought with things.” ^ 

Hamilton holds further that Kant’s subsequent attempt 

^ Kritih, Trans. An., I. ii. s. 2; Hartenstein’s ed., p. 611. 

2 Meta'physicSf App. (b), p. 400. 
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I, 0 pro VO tlio roalifcy of a iiiato.rial world al)Ove and bcj^ond 
a])proli(oisiou and oonsciousn{\s.s,^ in a failiiro, and, in 
fa<*-t, in (*.outra<li<*.tion with his own })hilosophy. If the 
knowbnl^o of a inatorial nou-Ego ho not given or iimne- 
diate, a proof of its reality in any form is an inipossi- 
hility,—nay, it may even 1)0 said the notion on such 
t(‘rnis is an impossi])ility. 

Hamilton further diHers from Kant as to Time and 
Space. Th(\so lie holds with Kant to ho insioessities or 
ne.e,(‘ssary forms of eonse,i{)nsnf‘ss ; hut he regards them 
also at least spa(‘,(‘, in eonend.i*. (exhmsion,— as a piercept, 
an ohj{*ct of <*.x]H‘n(‘n<’.e! aettially ])ere-eive(l. They are 

in no senses forms imposed npon ohjeets,-.su])jective 

speedra throngh or in whieJi W (5 set r)hj<‘(!ts, or which 
W(‘. uses in e.onstituting tlunm "We, an^ thus not pre- 
eludtMl from regarding tlu‘. time and s])ae,e. world as a 
real suhsisting world of tilings ; and those, forms are 
inori*. than m<‘re suhjeetive ways of Ixtholding or rather 
e.onstituting things. d'h(‘y ant (Conditions of things, not 
of US tint pereipitmts nutrely. Thent is an imme.diate 
knowI(.*dg(t or (conse.iousintss of the (external ohjttctt as 
(‘xhmehtd. 'riie. (‘xtension us known and tint (extension 
as (existing are, e.onvertihle, known he.eauH(t (existing, 
and (existing sine.(‘. known.“ 

As Hamilton nonurks, tine disterimination of tluj pri¬ 
mary and see.ondary ((ualities of iiiather or laxly is (essen- 

J. iul to Kattiral iiealism. On the syshun of Kant, 
and ind(e(ed in (i(‘nuan philosophy gieiierally, this dis- 
tine-tion is not taken into u(e(’ount. As to tine Kantian 
systteiu itself - 

1 Bixe Kritikf Vornedte (17H7), HartouHpnn, p. 32, xxL 
3 Ilrhl's Wm'kn, i>. 842. 
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“it is,” says Hamilton, “built on its positive negation, or 
ratli^r its positive reversal. For Kant’s transcendental 
Idealism not only contains a general assertion of the subjec¬ 
tivity of all our perceptions ; its distinctive peculiarity is, in 
fact, its special demonstration of the absolute subjectivity of 
space or extension, and in general of the primary attributes 
of matter—these constituting what he calls the jhrm, as the 
secondary constitute what he calls the matter of our sensible 
intuitions (see in particular Proleg., s. 13, ahm. 2).” ^ 

The different use of the terms object^ objective^ by 
Kant and Hamilton, lead to mistake on this matter. 
Object and objective with the latter refer to the quality 
of a non-Ego in immediate correlation with an act of the 
conscious-subject, as the mode or degree of resistance in 
locomotion. With Kant the meanings are many and 
various. The most relevant sense is perhaps that im¬ 
plied wliere Kant defines concept (Begnff) as— 

“ the one consciousness which unites into one representation 
the piirt by part perceived, and afterwards reproduced mani¬ 
fold.”'^ 

This view of the matter given to the concept, or even 
of the known object, is neither adequate nor self-con¬ 
sistent. It is not the case that every individual object 
])erceivcd is made up in this way. The definition can 
refer only to such objects as are given in parts in space, 
or in time, or in time and space. These are not the whole 
of the objects of knowledge, nor are they even the 
whole of the objects of which we are conscious in Ex¬ 
ternal Perception. A sensation felt and known by me 
as a state of consciousness is not known in this way, 

1 ReuVs WotJcs, p. 845. 

2 Trans. An., I. ii. s. 2; Hart, p. 614. 
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tior, tlioTigh in kncnvl(‘(lge, is it “an ol)joct/’ in tins 
M'hoIIy narrow sens(i of the term. A tavsto, an odour, a 
musenlar an upprelnmsion of resistance, is not 

known l)y nie in tin*, way of })art after ])art perception. 
M'leli of t1u^s(*. s(‘nsatioiis or ol>j(‘.(*,tH of consciousness is a 
wlioliy in{livisi])le, nnit, and it is only a false and futile 
])syc,hnlogy whicli would r(*pn‘S(*.nt it as anytliing else. 
'rin‘ sensation is wholly iiidivisihh*,—of detinite degree 
or intensity,.hnf. not eoin[>osed of part after j^)art appre¬ 

hended and r(*pro{|ne(»(l. It is surprising that any one 
who has really folknvecl ih(‘. c.oursi^ of modern psychology 
should inakt*. siudu a stahnnemi as tliat (Wtuy sensation 
in conse.ionsness is m'c.essarily made, up of a scries of 
parls or ])oints. "rhis is only trm*. of an “ objectwhich 
is constituted hy th(‘ apiu’elumsion of smujcssive poiiite 
in time, or coexisting points in spac(‘. Hut this is a 
eomparativrdy narrow class of ohjtu-t. W(*. do not so 
apprehend the mnisutions, ijiste, (mIouv, muscular feeding, 
or the p<',re.ept of n'sisting force. Tiu'so sensations or 
j>cre.(^j)ts, wh(‘U added iogidher, do not for the first 
tiuH*. form “an ohject^' in this Kantian sense. They 
form a (!t>mplexus or of ohjticts, <iach of which 

is us miudi an object of appndumsion, and therefore of 
knowle.dgc, us tle^ (tomphixus itself can possihly he. 

Pmt fnrtlie.r, an object wliicdi su]>p(>scH a series of 
parts ufUn* ]>aris p(‘.r<^(dved, implicnH Ukj scworal percep- 
ti»mH and consc.iousmjsH of cuudi part in suecession. 
Otherwise, tint ohjiud us a manifold could never he made 
U]> *n* known, I'he o])jiutts in space mainly fullll this 

nsjuirtmumi,.stick as limi, mirfacu^, Itmgth, and hnuultk 

In thtise we go on to the whole ohjiict apjmdiended hy 
adding part known to part known. But “a manifold 
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before you’^ ere we can perceive any individual object as 
such is either a meaningless or a self-contradictory ex¬ 
pression. There is no need for “a manifold/' as it is 
called, in the majority of cases; and ere you can have 
the manifold, you need to have the parts of the mani¬ 
fold in succession, and apprehended severally and in 
their relations. In each of those apprehensions there 
is an object known, and known in relation to the con¬ 
scious-subject. There can be no putting together in 
the shape of “ a manifold ” in the way of representa¬ 
tion of points never consciously presented,—not in fact 
already objects of perception and knowledge. And it 
might be added, that not only is the notion of object 
slipped into this manifold, as an element, before the 
individual object is contemplated, but the category of 
quantity — ay, and the notion of a permanent self- 
conscious subject—is implied, as already given, all 
through. So that if we are to organise knowledge from 
the beginning, we must go a good deal deeper than “the 
manifold of sensation." Apart altogether from the ques¬ 
tion thus suggested by “ the manifold of sensation,” it 
is quite clear that the superposition on this by the con¬ 
scious-subject of subjective forms, of time and space— 
the representation according to the schema of time in 
imagination and the imposition of category in virtue of 
the unity of self-apperception—are wholly impotent to 
raise sensations or affections into a real or material world, 
—into an external world in any proper sense of the word. 
IvTecessary connection of impressions or sensations—the 
objectivity of them in Kant's language—so that they 
show the same relations to every human intelligent, this 
may bo got, but that is all. And sensations do not thus 
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become, cannot become, perceptions of objects witliin 
and Avitbont,—onr world of experience. A necessary 
and universal connection of subjective sensations may be 
opposed to Hume’s view of contingent and customary 
conjunction ; but that is alL Eeal objectivity in the 
sense of externality, in the form of extension or force, 
as qualities of a non-Ego, we cannot reach on - such a 
method. 

There is in Kant the constant repetition of the doc¬ 
trine of the limitation of our knowledge in External 
' Perception to representations,—wholly subjective states, 

: —and representations (as he is often driven to put it) 
of an incognisable transcendent object,—which is a 
simple absurdity,—and representations caused by this 
object, admitting no predicate or attribute, yet a cause, 
—which is a simple contradiction. Yet, finally, in his 
second edition, he offers a ;pToof of the existence of 
objects in space outside myself.” The gist of it is— 

“ I am conscious of my own existence as determined in 
time ; this presupposes something permanent in the percep¬ 
tion ; this permanent cannot be anything within me, because 
in me are only changing representations; the perception of 
this permanent is possible only through a thing outside me; 
the determination of my existence in time is, therefore, pos¬ 
sible only by the existence of real things which I perceive 
outside me. Hence the consciousness of my own existence 
is, at the same time, an immediate consciousness of the exist¬ 
ence of other things.” He adds, “ The immediate conscious¬ 
ness of the existence of external things is here not assumed, 
but proved.” ^ 

Why can the changes in my representations or sub¬ 
jective states in time not be known through the perma- 
1 Compare Muller, vol. i. p. 476. 
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nent Ego of consciousness “? Only because it is wrongly 
assumed tliat this Ego is itself a representation,—that it 
Is not intuitively apprehended as a fact, and known as 
a permanent fact in the succession. If the Ego be per¬ 
manent, and be known as such in and through the suc¬ 
cessive states, this is enough to render the idea of the 
changes in me possible and actual But, apart from this, 
is the consciousness of these changes only possible 
through^“the existence of real things which I perceive 
outside me % Why may not the change be satisfied by 
a permanent spiritual Power with whom I am in com¬ 
munion ? Does the need for a permanent imply specifi¬ 
cally the kind of permanent 1 But does the perception 
of the external thing necessarily give me or imply its 
permanency The perception of the moment certainly 
does not guarantee the permanency through other mo¬ 
ments of the thing perceived. This permanency, if it 
be at all, is not a perception, but a conception subse¬ 
quent to the perception,—even an inference. Yet this 
permanency, known indirectly, inferentially, is an “im¬ 
mediate consciousness ” ! There is the necessary and 
immediate consciousness of the permanency of real things 
outside me, and yet this consciousness is the result of 
inference, and problematical inference. But if this be , 
so,—if there be no immediate consciousness or percep-- 
tion of the permanency of real things outside me, the . 
process is useless, on Kant’s own showing, for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling me to know the determination of my 
states in time; there is no permanent of real things 
immediately perceived, and there is none implied as a 
correlative to the changes in the states of consciousness. 

“ The scandal,” therefore, “ to philosophy and to human 
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reason in general,” wMcli Kant alleges as attacliing to 
our accepting tlie existence of things without us on 
^ faith only, still remains, so far as his effort is concerned. 
3ut the,truth is, this is not a matter of faith only; it 
's a matter of direct or intuitive knowledge, inexplituihle 
jertainly, and therefore only, ultimately a faith,—yet not 
aore so than, as Kant himself expressly admits, is tlie 
j^how of the permanent in time in general, the coex- 
kence of which with the variable produces tlie conc(i])t 
|if change.”^ Eealism asks and recpiires notliing juort^ 
|han an admission of this sort to vindicate its lU’incipla 

1 Kritik, Vor., 2tl ed. \y. 37 ; Muller, vol. ii. p. 3S7. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

PERCEPTION-THE REPRESENTATIVE THEORY AND INFER¬ 

ENTIAL REALISM—HA3IILTON AND BROWN. 

There is a doctrine of Perception wMch. arises from 
a violation of the integrity of the fact as given in 
consciousness. This is the great rival theory to that 
of IlTatural Eealisim It may he called Cosmothetic 
Idealism, Hyiwtlietical Realism, or Hypoihetical Dual¬ 
ism, The upholders of this theory regard the object 
of consciousness in perception as only a modification 
of the percipient subject, or at least a phasnomenon 
numerically diffe rent from t he ob ject it represents,— 
yet^maiji,tain the reality of an external world. This 
reality, and the knowledge of it, the scheme seeks by 
various hypotheses to establish and explain. This is 
the most inconsequent of all systems, yet it has been 
embraced under various forms by the immense majority 
of philosophers.’- 

Hamilton, as is well known, regards Erown’s doctrine 
of Perception as that of Hypothetical Pealism. In 
other words, he regards Erown as holding—(1.) That 
the existing external world is not directly or immedi- 
^ Disc'icssions, p. 56. 
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ately apprehended, but posited on the principle of sug 
gestion or inference. (2.) That our knowledge of it 
is representational; and “that the representative ol)jeet 
is a modification of the mind, non-existent out of con¬ 
sciousness ; the idea and its pcrcej)tion being only dif¬ 
ferent relations of an act (state) really identical. ” ^ 

Mill holds in regard to Brown’s doctrine that it is 
not one of representative perception at all, and that 
Hamilton was entirely wrong in regarding it jw such, 
besides being as usual inconsistent in his criticism. He 
maintains further that Brown’s doctrine of rtfrceptioii 
was not even a doctrine of mediate knowledge, and tliat 
it was thus not different froin Ilannlton’s own the^ory 
I on the subject.^ It can very easily be shown that not 
I one of these statements is correct, and that th(3 incon- 
^sistencies which Mill imaginCvS he has fo\md in Hamil¬ 
ton’s criticism arise wholly from his misconc,option of 
Hamilton’s doctrine of Eepresentation and mediate know¬ 
ledge, and even to a great extent of Brown’s theory of 
Perception, or rather his failure to olxsc^rve the two 
differing theories which run all through Brown’s writ¬ 
ings on this subject. The only reason for noticing 
Mill’s criticism at all, is that the doctrine really hdd 
by Hamilton may be seen to stand out in clear rdieff 
against misrepresentation. 

In the outset. Mill mistakes Ilaniilton’s doctrine of 
Eepresentative knowledge in its most essential point. 
It is not the case, as Mill alleges,^ that representative*, 
knowledge with Hamilton always mefins knowledge of 
a thing “by means of something which is like tluj thing 

- Exam. c. x., p. 196 ct seq. 
Ihicl.j p. 162. 


1 Discussions, p. 57. 
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itself.” It is not even true that representative know¬ 
ledge need mean this in any case. The representation! 
need not he like the thing represented, hut, as Hamil-| 
ton says, it must he “ conformable with the original, 
with “ the intuition wliicK it represents.” ^ 

This may or may not be a relation of resemblance. In 
memory, the picture of the past event presented must 
give us the event as it at first appeared to the sense; 
hut thot’o is no lilceness as of a painting to the original. 
The elements of the painting, and the elements of the 
thing painted, are of the same material type : they are 
of the same common genus. The two are thus alike. 
But in.nicniory tlie image is a mental or spiritual..image 
which may represent a material or physical fact, whose 

elements.are of a totally different sort from tlie ele- 

nitiuts..,of the niental picture. Material qualities in 
intuition may l)e represented by spiritual qualities in 
memory. Iliere is no analogy liere “ like that of a 
picture to its original.” Memory represents to me aj 
scene in space; but the image or mode of mind is,notj 
necessarily extended. A picture wdiich represents 
scene in space is necessarily extended; it is in fact 
simply anotlier form of space. 

Mill is thus mistaken in supposing that a doctrine 
which makes the representative medium a sensation— 
something not like in kind to the thing represented— 
necessarily escajxis being re 2 )rescntational. The char¬ 
acter of the medium in this respect matters nothing, if 
only it be supposed capable of giving us a knowledge 
more or less ade(iuate of the original, as it would be pre¬ 
sented to us, or* as it exists in experience. The whole 
1 Ilcid's WorkSj p. 811. 
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series of philosopliers wlio hold what Hamilton calls the 
finer form of the representative hypothesis,—that the 
inedimn is a mere state of the mind,—could not have 
been classed by Hamilton as representationalists at all, 
if he had held what Mill attributes to him, a resem¬ 
blance in character between the medium and the thing 
1 represented; and certain of the earlier Cosmothctical 
jldealists, instead of holding, as Mill attributes to the 
|whole of them, the doctrine of similarity botvreen the 
fthing represented and the medium, held tlic very reverse. 
i]They held the doctrine of species in perception, Ixb- 
cause the species was of the nature of tlio mind, and 
thus mediated between the two incompatilde substancc|5, 
matter and mind. Conformity with the intuitions rep- 
Iresented, or conformity with the thing represented, thus 
in no degree implies likeness in the medium. 

Surely it is conceivable that my knowbnlgc of an 
event—say, the rapid sweep of the river which I saw 
yesterday—may be conformable to it, without implying 
that the mental picture is “ like ” in quality to tlu^ 
physical motion I saw, or oven a fonn of motion at all. 
Conformity and its absence between tlie presentation 
and the representation in no way depend on tlie likeness 
of the medium. The medium and mental picture"*\vould 
be the same in character and nature if I wrongly repre¬ 
sented the current I saw as running north, instead of 
south ] yet this representation would not bo conformaldo 
to the intuition. This sentence, already quotcMl, might 
alone have kept Mill right; but there is a passage in 
; which Hamilton has expressly pointed out thc3 difioTfuice 
I between “ similarity in existence ” and “ similarity in 
I representation.” 
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“ If,” he says, we modify the obnoxious langnage of 
Descartes and Locke, and, instead of saying that the ideas or 
notions of the primary qualities resemble, merely assert that 
they truhj reioresent these objects,—that is, afford us such a 
knowledge of them as we should have were an immediate 
intuition of the extended reality in itself competent to 
man,” ^ then Descartes, Locke, and Reid would he found 
at one. “ The whole difficulty and dispute on this point is 
solved on the old distinction of similarity in existence and: 
similarity in representation, which Reid and our modern philo¬ 
sophers have overlooked.” 

He refers here to a passage quoted from Biel,^ in 
which the distinction between the material object and the 
‘Spiritual image is clearly drawn. Representative acts 
are not because of similarity in being or 

essence (m essendo), or that they are of the same species 
with the objects represented, but becatase of similarity in 
representation,—that is, they represent things with their 
properties as they really are jmcscnted to us. The non- 
resembling character, accordingly, of Brownes modifica¬ 
tions, or sensations, or states of mind, to the unappre¬ 
hended reality or unknown cause, docs not save him 
from beitig a represontationalist. 

But Mill errs still more vitally when he fails to see 
that presentation or intuition is, in Hamilton’s view, 
essential to representation. There is no point on which 
Hamilton lias more strongly and more properly insisted 
than this,—that what we represent in memory was once 
necessarily an object of intuition,—that what we repre¬ 
sent in imagination as possildc was, in its parts at least, 
an object of intuition,—that we can conceive even no 
part of the past or the future, the elements of which did 

1 Reid's Works, p. 842; cf. Discussions, p. 66 . 2 p. 814 . 
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not appear in direct, presentative, or intuitive know¬ 
ledge. Mill never got a glimpse of this fundamental 
doctrine, and has thus wholly misconceived not only 
Hamilton’s doctrine, hut its application to theories of 
representative perception. Mill actually tells us that 
Hamilton 

“ affirms that we cannot possibly recognise a mental modifi¬ 
cation to be representative of something else, unless we have 
a present knowledge of that something else otlitp,’wise ob¬ 
tained.” ^ 

Of course, Hamilton never said anything so al)surd. 
What he said was, that we never can represent what has 
not. been in itself, or in its elements, presented. ,to us. 

■ A present knowledge of the object represented, as a 
; condition of the representation, is simply ludicrous. If 
i we had this “present knowledge,” the representation 
' would be the idlest act in the world. 

Mill is, if possible, still further astray when lie sup¬ 
poses that 

“ in treating of memory Sir W. Hamilton requires a pro¬ 
cess of thought precisely similar to that which, when employed 
by opponents, he declares to be radically illegitimate.” ^ 

There is no analogy whatever in the two cases. Tlie 
I ^' QP^Qsentation alist professes to have an image or r(iX)res(‘n- 
I tation in consciousness of that which he never ixinuuvcul 
or found in intuition,—whicli he never directly knew. 
The very hypothesis of rejnescntation is founded on this 
assumption ; for if we could directly perceive the) ex¬ 
ternal reality, we should not need to liave recourse to 
representation in order to know it,—be it a tertium quid 
1 Exam., c. x., p. 204 2 p, 205. 
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or a form of mind merely. The representational 
theories thus absolutely violate every condition of the 
representative knowledge implied in memory, and no 
critic could have made a greater blunder than in suppos¬ 
ing the two processes the same. What Hamilton pro¬ 
perly charges against representationalism in its cruder 
and finer form alike is, that the mind is blindly deter¬ 
mined to represent the reality which it never appre¬ 
hended,-♦never knew. Mill understands this so little 
that he says— 

“ it is a literal description of what takes place in memory.” 

Mill’s conception of memory must be a peculiar one. 
We are able evidently on his principles to remember and 
represent to ourselves an event which we never actually 
perceived or witnessed. We are able also to believe 
that this event took place. Memory is merely a blind 
determination to represent what was never actually an 
object of direct experience. 

But ^was B rown’s doctrine one of representationalism 
The truth on this point is, that Brown held uncon¬ 
sciously tw:gL distinct theories on the subject of percep¬ 
tion. The one may be described more properly as a 
doctrine of Inferential Eeahsni; the other was substan¬ 
tially a doctrine of Eepresentatipnalism. In the former 
doctrine Brown approximates to the somewhat crude 
view of perception which Eeid gave in his first work, the 
‘ Inquiry,’ though even here Mill is wrong in thinking 
the theories of Eeid and Brown identical The theory 
of inferential Eealism may be stated simplv as teachinu^ 
the sugge^on and inference of an unapprehended some-i 
thing, called an outward world, from subjective states 

P.—VI. L 
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known directly as sensations and afTections of onr con¬ 
sciousness. But as tins imappr(3llend something may 
be a not-self, and yet not xnatcyiial sul)stance, it is 
necessary to hold in a theory of Eealisni that this 
something is known to be corporeal or nuibeaal, and 
existent in space. Brown holds both thost‘. positions ; 
although the former may be held ai)art from the latter, 
as in Berkeleyanism. 

Mill ventures on the dogmatic assertion thaj Brown's 
doctrine of Perception \vas not evem one of xmaliate 
perception. The reason lie gives is that in Brown's 
view there is no fertimi quid between the mind per¬ 
ceiving and the oxitward objc^ct. Thca'c is only the 
perceptive act," which is ‘Hhe xnind itself per(‘.(yiving." 
Hence Brown's doctrine is the same as Bir W. Hamilton's 
own view : “ for Brown thinks we have on tlio occtasioix 
of certain sensations an instantan(?.ous and irre.sistiblo 
conviction of an outward object."^ A more inaccxirato 
(view, alike of the doctrines of Pu’own and Hamilton, 
Jcould not be given. Brown's ‘‘percujptive act" is a 
mediate act or process, for it is a proccyss of inference 
'irom the known to the xxnknown, or at least to the 
hnapprehended,—from the. state of mind calltul sensa- 
■ tion, which is all we appreliend or caxi appx'chond, on his 
I view, to the outward pernianont world, whicli, unhiss as 
I the cause of certain sensatioxxs, is wholly unknown , apd 
lunknowable. The words quoted, niorcmvcir, as a de¬ 
scription of Haxnilton's doctrine, are such as would 
excite a smile in the merest sciolist in his writings. 

But tjtfi the one form of Brown's doctrine—that 
represented by Mill as the proper one. This is, that “ an 
I Exam., c. X., p. 198. 
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nnknomi something,” or “ something external ” is sug¬ 
gested to ns hy onr sensations,—we knowing this “some¬ 
thing ” only as a cause of these sensations and affections, 
hnt not any one of the attributes which it possesses in 
itself. Even on this view of Brown’s doctrine, th(i 
knowledge we have is properly mediate. The thin<; 
itself—the something external—is not known or appre > 
bended hy us directly, or as it exists; it is not appre • 
he^ided in,its own attributes. It is known only in am. 
throjigliLtlie sensation which it causes in us, and this 
is properly a mediate, not an immediate or intuitiv s 
knowledge. On this view, indeed, the sensations neei 1 
not. represent corresponding (Qualities in the something 
external, though at another time Brown says they dot 
hut all the same, as our knowledge of this something il 
merely through its effects, it is emphatically a mediate 
knowledge. The thing apprehended—the sensation—i| 
not convertible with the reality existing : the existenci 

of the reality is inferred from the knowledge.of th^ 

sensation. 

But the truth is, that Brown’s doctrine throughoiit is 
essentially one of nmdiatd knoy^^ in Perception. He 

expressly limits knowledge or consciousness in Percep¬ 
tion to a mere state of the mind—an affection of. the 
mind—the mind existing in some particular affection. 
In this respect there is no distinction between sensation 
and perception. Each has equally an object, or equally 
no object. In each case there is simply a reference of a 
subjective state to an (objective) cause oi; occasion. On 
this point even, as to the precise cause or its nature, 
Brown, as we shall see, jis not consistent. But he has 
no idea whatever of the possibility of immediate percep- 
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tion in IIamilton^s vscnso, and even, T venture to say, in 
Eeid^s later sense. Wliencver a glancjo of this dawns on 
hiin, ho scouts tho very possilnlity of tlic doctrine. He 
says:— 

“ What I learn hy pcTception of tlui colour, or softness, or 
. shape, or fraj^ranc.e, or taste of a p(.*ac.h, is a certain state of 
Imy own mind, for my mind siindy can be conscious only of 
its own feelings.” ^ 

Again, ho says :— 

“ Tlie material object itself lu^ [heid] stin^ly c.ould not con¬ 
sider as forming a ])urt of tin*, p(‘rc(‘ption, which is a state of 
the miinl alone. To b(‘ the obj<^(‘t of p(‘rc{‘])tion is nothing 
more than to be the foreign <’ause or occasion on which this 
state of the mind direcdly or indirectly aristts.”*-^ 

There is in thes(5 passag(5s, and In others following 
them, not only a d<mial of tln% possiljility of im- 
madiato penajption; them is tin*, limitation even of 
Ihfiowledgo in g(m(U’al to mental alhM-.tions, — a liini- 
\tation which logically (‘xelmh'.s iho possibility of a 
jknowledgo alike of external nndity, other ininds, and 
iDeity. These can, in fact, on this doetrin(‘., be r(*gardcd 
only as hypothetical caustss of fundain nnmtal afhudions 
in us. Our whohi knowhalgt^ li(>.s within the (drclci^pf 
subjectivity ; tlio real Tmiv(*.rs(i is wholly incoguisable* 
That th(3 cxt(5rnal world, if known at all on such a 
doctrine, can bo known only through our own Hubj(a;tive 
afibetions as th(iir cause., and tluis me.diatcvly, there can¬ 
not be tho slightest qm^stion. 

But with all this, Brown most explicitly holds by tho 
ordinary realism as a matter of belie.f. Hotlung can be 

1 L. XXIV., p. 154. 1 L. XXV., pp. 159, 160; cf. p. 166. 
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stronger than his language on this point. He accepts 
in the most unreserved manner the belief in the real 
existence of an external imiverse/’ “in the existence of 
foreign changeable external bodies as separate from the 
mind, and of a corporeal frame capable of being affected 
by other bodies.” ^ This is a belief which no scepticism 
can shake. “It is physically impossible not to admit” 

that.such a worM does exist.^ It is as impossible to 

disbelieve-* the reality of some external cause of our 
sensations as it is to disbelieve the reality of the 
sensations themselves.^ 

The only question which he thinks it possible to raise 
is as to how, or in what circumstances, this belief has 
arisen.^ This is for him the problem of perception. 
How he has solved it, and whether his solution is at 
all legitimate, are separate points to be noticed in the 
sequel. 

On what ground, if any, it may be asked, did Brown, 
while repudiating an immediate knowledge of an external 
world, still hold by the belief in its reality ? Hamilton 
says— 

“ He [Brown] assumes the existence of an external world 
beyond the sphere of consciousness, exclusively on the 
ground of an irresistible belief in its unknown reality. In- 
deperident of this belief, tliere is no reasoning on which the 
existence of matter can be vindicated: the logic of the ideahsL^, 
he admits to be unassailable.” ^ 

This is true; but it is necessary to add that Brown has 
attempted to show, by a sort of inference, hoiv this 

1 L. XXII., p. 135. 2 Ibid. 8 L. XXIV., p. 151. 

4 L. XXII., p. 135. 5 Discussions, p. 66. 
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knowledge and belief have arisen in tbe mind. His 
theory is a sort of infMe iitial realisn i,. and it is^fajj aejmia.. 
But it requires express notice, even to show its fallacy. 

To the inferential realist there are but two modes 
open,—that of suggestion, and tliat of inference. Eeid, 
in the beginning, count(*nanced tlu; first. lirown accepts 
tiic second. IMill has not seen the {listinction between 
these two metlioils, and he is thoroughly mistaken in 
identifying J>rowids nuddiod with that of Kcid. 

In liis hrst work, tlui ‘ Tm^uiry,’ Reid’s doctrine is no 
doubt prop(n*Iy a form of iuhu’e.ntial n^alisin. The sen¬ 
sation, a purely sulyective stab*, suggests to us tlic notion 
and tlio .n^ality of an ag(‘nt or ([uuliiy din\;rent from 
itsdf, -not a state of mind at all. Thus tae.tilo feeling 
sugg(^sts tons for tlus lirst time, the notions, and tlui belief 
in ilii) reality, of hardiness, sinootbiU‘Ss, (jxtension, and 
motion, to Iks nKlvone.d as primary <|ualities of body. 
Rut taking ev<m this, tlui most favourable form of 
Iblds (loctrim*. of ptnvcyl.iou, Mill is mistakem in sup- 
prising that it is idtndieal with that of Rrown. For, in 
th(‘. first plae.i^, the. objects or (pialities which Reid holds 
to b(i sugge.st(*<l or immediatdy iufm'r(*d are qualities 
tluu’i^aftm’known ami r(K*.ognis(‘d as properties of body; 
wIuuH'as Rrown’s <‘xt(*rnal object, also suggcjsted or 
inbuTe.d, is, after tlie. inf<u*ene.e., an object whose proper¬ 
ties jir<5 not kmnvn. It is simply an external cause of 
subjective states, call th(*s(* stales s(msations or jnimary 
(pialities. Retwe(‘u the tuetile. fetliug and tlu*. (‘xtmision 
as notion ilna’t*. is no diHereue.e. in cbarae.bu’. Tlu^y arc 
(Kpially states of tin* mind, and of Hat miml ahijm^,*— 
(Mpially, in fa<*t, sensati<ms. TIu^ noicKgo of Rrown is 
only “soimlhing exl(n-ual;” all that be mipposes us 
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capable of knowing regarding it is, that it is the cause 
of certain affections in us. This is Brown’s explicitly 
declared doctrine, though, as we shall see, he does not 
keep consistently to it. 

But, in the second place, Eeid’s principle of inference 
and suggestion of the external object is wholly different 
from Brown’s. Eeid, in the beginning, holds that the 
sensation suggests the primary qualities, though a specific, 
original, instinctive principle. Given certain sensations, 
these necessarily imply the notion and belief of certain 
other or ulterior facts. Brown, on the other hand, ex¬ 
plicitly discards this specific principle. 

“ It is not by any peculiar intuition we are led to believe 
in the existence of things without. I consider this belief as 
the effect of that more general intuition, by which we con¬ 
sider a new consequent in any series of ascertained events as 
the sign of a new antecedent.” ^ 

In fact, Browm considers it an instance of the universal 
law of Causality as interpreted by himself. The infer¬ 
ence on such a principle is easily shown to be utterly 
impossible. 

In the first place, there is no knowledge or apprehen-j 
sion of this reality by any of the senses of Smell, Taste,j 
Hearing, Touch proper: the sensations or affections of 
those senses arc simply states or modifications of mind,! 
but they tell us nothing of an external reality or cause.} 
Consciousness cannot in these, and indeed in any of its 
forms, transcend its own state. In none of these senses, 
moreover, do we obtain the two fundamental elements 
of our notion of matter—extension and resistance. 


1 L. XXI7., p. 151. 
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We have a notion not only of extension but of ex¬ 
ternal existence.” The notion of extension is not iden¬ 
tical with this. 

“To wliat, then,” he asks, “are we to ascribe the belief of 
external reality which now accompanies o\ir sensations of 
touch ? ” His explanation is Jis foll(,)WS : “It appears to me 
to depend on the feeling of resistance, which, breaking in 
without any known cause of dilfertiiice on an accustomed 
series of feelings, and combining with the notioujjf exten¬ 
sion, and conse(|ucntly of divisibility, previously acapiired, 
furnisbes tlie elements of tliat compound notion which we 
term tlie notion of matter. ExU*nsion and resistance—to 
combine these simple notions in sorndhiruf which in not oicr- 
selves, and to have the notion of matter, arc‘ precisely the same 
thing.” ^ 

This is a singular and glaring spcciimni of ‘pdido 
pn7idpyli Whence our belief in external or iion-innntal 
existence'? Extension and re.si.siamte are “ fe(6ings,” 
“notions,” subjective states nu;n‘]y. Tliese com])ine(l 
can but constitute a more (X)m])l(jx mental state}. This 
is not an external rixility,—it is not 11 h} inatt{‘,r which 
IJrown is in search of. ,'I>ut he (piietly adds, “ to 
combine tliesc simple notions in something which is 
not ourselves, and to }iav(; th(} notion of matter, 
are precisely the sanui tiling.” Ihit when and how 
do we ge,t tins “sonuithing which is not oursedves,” 
this “something” which is over and a]H)V(} our sema- 
tions ? Tliis is not explaimid; it is assumcid. IJut, 
furtlier, does Hrown ni(}au to say, in the face of all his 
pliilosophy, that “the fe.eJings(i.xbiiision and r(‘sist- 
ance—can reside in or he the projierties of “something 

1 L. XXIV., p. 150. 
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not ourselves,”—non-mental—not even mind, or a subject 
of conscious states ^ A something not ourselves with 
the feelings extension and resistance; this, forsooth, is 
matter or external reality,—reality that transcends alike 
the sphere of sensation and our own bodily organism ! 
This is simply the most contradictory form of Cosmo- 
thetic Idealism ; and it is Eepresentationalism, if any- 
tliing is, for the known world of extension and resist¬ 
ance is ijie counterpart of “ the something ” that tran¬ 
scends it, seeing that this something is endowed with 
our very feelings or notions. 

But Brown’s inference of a cause of resistance in 
something that is not self, is wdiolly unwarranted on 
the premises and by the process here given. (1.) It is 
supposed to be reached on the principle, assumed to 
be intuitive, of similar antecedents having similar con¬ 
sequents. When antecedents are similar, consequents 
are similar; true, but for all this there may be events 
whicli have no antecedents at all If we infer an ante¬ 
cedent at all in the case, it will be in virtue, first of all, 
of the ];)rinciple tliat every event or change in our ex- 
l)eriencc lias a cause—a cause of some sort. This prin- 
(dple or necessity is not involved in the principle, that 
where antecedents are similar, consequents are similar; 
on tlie contrary, tins latter principle is founded on the 
other as one at least of its essential elements. 

(2.) But if we carry out our inference on the principle 
of diflerencc of antecedent from difference of consequent, 
the antecedent inferred will still necessarily be one 
within oiir experience, not a something wholly un¬ 
known to us, of which we cannot predicate either 
affirmatively or negatively. I have the feeling of re-\ 
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; sistance; I know nothing more; I have no 
I speak of “ some object opposed to me.” T1 
introduce an object which is not a sensati< 
why speak here of an antecedent at all 2 
even no antecedent in time herc^. The fc 
resistance is not, ex lujpoiliwi, p)receded in n 
of consciousness by anything I know, or a 
of consciousness. It arises sudde.nly, imex] 
from nothing known to me that has gone hii 
have no known antecedent to fall bade iijx.ni 
my whole knowledge or consciousm^ss in the 
is limited to antecedents which are states of 
mind, I ought naturally to seek th(i ante.ctxhm' 
these, not in the wholly new notion of aonudl 
posed to me,—some objeud which, is not mys 
object which transcends alike my ex^)enene(i ) 
knowledge. If I do reach this notion, I c(‘.rti' 
not get it by the princ.iple of similarity of n 
between antecedents and comsecpie.nts. And 
little can I reach it l)y tluj princi])lti of causalitj 
principle might tell me tliere is a cauHt‘. of the fc 
resistance; it cmdd never tell nui wJud that c 
or give to mo the new notion of a particuhi 
This must bo learned from a wholly dilhirent 
and is a step entir(.dy subsetpumt to, as it is bt^.y 
sphere of, the principle of causality. 

Tinther, the external world of popular irr 
belief is a world in space. This is the worh; 
Ihown has to establish by his process of inhn’oji 
the feeling of resistance. Ihit how can tluj prin 
c ausalit y do tin's in any form 1 A cause of th(i st; 
may bo ^established—hut how am I to know tl; 
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a spatial existence'? Any form of cause—spiritual or 
material alike—satisfies the idea of cause. How then 
can I thus account for this belief in corporeal substance 
distinct from myself % Obviously, the whole process is a 
mere fallacy. And if we have this belief which Brown 
assumes, it never arose in the way he supposes it did. 
"VYe have no alternative but to retrace our steps, and to| 
a dmit \vith Hamilton that we have illegitimately sun-l 
dered 4he immediate perception or intuition of thej 
external object from the irresistible belief in it; that, im 
fact, we believe in an outward world in space because 
we know an outward wmrld there, and believe that we 
know it. 

But the truth is, that on Brown’s principles of the 
limitation of knowledge to states of consciousness, we 
could never even suppose this cause of resistance, when 
suggested to us, to be a non-mental or non-sensational 
object. "We could certainly never suppose it identical 
with the notion of a material world, separate and sep- 
aral)le from ourselves,—a not-self in the ordinary sense 
of that term. In this case we should naturally think ’ 
that this unknown cause was a spiritual force, like our- 
selveS"—a will like our own. Knowing no causes or^^ 
antecedents but our volitions or other states of con¬ 
sciousness, wo should, if we thought of the cause of a 
new sensation, such as resistance, think it as different 
from ourselves but analogically the same. So that in¬ 
stead of reaching the common notion of external mate¬ 
rial reality, wo shpuld regard the surrounding universe : 
as a series of wills or consciousness powerful enough ’• 
to resist our own. 

Hay, wo might go even further than this, and show 
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tliat to BroTvn sucli a consciousness is not possible. 
For supposing the feeling and knowledge of a not- 
self or external cause of sensation were produced in 
tbe mind by this process of inference, what is it on 
Brown’s principles but a state of the mind conscious 
only pF itself as a state ? Our knowledge on his prin- 
(Sples is limited entirely to the mental state, and its 
content, whatever it may be, is mental—a part of the 
state. What advance, then, have we made by reach¬ 
ing the consciousness or feeling of an external cause, 
beyond this, that we have got merely to another 
feeling or sensation like that wliich this is supposed 
to account for'? The feeling of resistance does not 
bring before us the external reality or thing itself 
' existing, for the external world a s more th an a state 
of our own mind we cannot know, but it suggests, or 
/we infer from the feeling, the notion of this world. 
On the ground of this suggested or inferred notion 
we are led to believe that a reality corresponding to 
the notion exists in a sphere beyond our consciousness. 
‘.The world itself as a reality—as a matter of fact—we 
neveFcah either observe or know. It is merely imaged 
to us in a notion as a not-self—a corporeal substance— 
and thus believed in as real,—as a correspondent and 
I counterpart to the notion. This actual world is thus 
jwith Brown never known; it is believed to be because 
/ of its notion, and in conformity with its notion. Then 
\what is this but a doctrine of Bepresentationalism in the 
* strictest sense of that term—a supposed correspondence 
between a state of consciousness and what transcends 
consciousness altogether*? — what has never been in 
consciousness, and never can be, and which accordingly 
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can nevex be compared with the notion — or known 
to be truly represented'? Between Brown’s doctrine 
and that of Hamilton there thus emerges an absolute 
cohffast. Brown, believes in that which he does not, 
and cannot, appi*ehend or even know; he believes that 
he has a notion of it, and a notion conformable to its 
reality and its character. His belief extends beyond his 
knowledge, for he believes in an object wholly tran¬ 
scending consciousness. With Hamilion the object is 
first of all apprehended as a mattS^of fact—as a fact of 
our direct experience; and we on the ground of this /i- 
knowledge believe the thing to exist, or to be real, 
just as knowing any one of our sensations we be¬ 
lieve it to exist, or to be real while we know it, and 
on the ground of the knowledge. In a .word, Haiml-r 
km’s irituitioii is a knowledge, Brown’s suggestion andl 
inf(U'(mce is a bclief-^^’leeKef in that which in itselm 
cannot be cither apprehended or known. 

But tlicre are passages in Brown which are quite in- 
consisttmt witli the absolute incognoscibility of the real 
outward world. Tlujy, in fact, amount to a doctrine of 
ro.prf'sontativc p(‘rc(‘ption, in the proper sense of the 
t(‘riu. The sensations or subjective states are excited^ 
in us by what is not itself an object of perception. It t 
is y(d r(‘.gardcd hj us, and believed to be non-mental,/ 
mat(irial, and spatial. Kay, the feeling of extension 
is “th(.i direct or immediate result of the presence of 
tlie (‘.xte.rnal l)ody with the quality of which it corre- 
sixnids.”^ “The permanence and universality of the 
ag(mts which possess the primary qualities.” “Our 
])(,)dily frame is itself extended and resisting.” ^ “ There 

^ L. XXVT., p- ‘ Sec L. XXVI., p. 165, and.passim. 
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is something which is external to ourselves and in¬ 
dependent of our transitory feelings,—something which 
it is impossible for ns not to regard as extended and 
resisting.”^ A doctrine of this sort, besides being in¬ 
consistent with the inference of a mere ^‘something” as 
canse of our sensations, is a doctrine of representation; 
for through our sensations, as representative modi a, we 
are alleged to know the essential properties of body,— 
nay, to know it as what, on the vulgar b(ilie.f, think 
we perceive it to be, material or non-mental,—extended 
and resisting. It is no longer merely the unknown 
cause or correlate of sensations. 

Hamilton was (j[uite well aware of tlie connection of 
the two doctrinos of Inferential Ileal ism and llepu'senta- 
tionalisn;* He tells us expressly that, in regard to the 
two latter forms of the hyi')otlicsis, in whidi the repre¬ 
sentation is a modification of the mind,—one of those 
attributed to Brown, — “ the sul)altern tlieories liave 
been determined by the difficulty to connect tlu‘. r(^[)ro- 
sentation with the reality in a relation of causal de¬ 
pendence.”^ And later, in speaking of these subaltern 
theories, he divides them into those winch suiiposo 
natural and supernatural causes : ‘‘ Of these, tlie natural 
determination to represent is either (1) one foreign and 
external (by the action of the material rruility on tin*, 
passive mind, through sense), or (2) one native and 
internal,” &c.^ The former of these fitly desfirilics 
Brown’s process of inference and suggf‘stion of tin*, 
unapprehended external world, through the finding of 
resistance. 


1 L. XXV., p. 60. 2 DlacAmimUf p. 58. 

3 Reid's Works, p. 818. 
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These things being so, Hamilton’s criticism of Brown’s 
doctrine is perfectly vindicated. All that need be 
conceded in the matter is, that Hamilton, while ex¬ 
posing the fallacy of Brown’s attempt to reduce space to 
time and the succession of nmscular feelings, did not 
expressly exhibit the fallacy of his inference of an ex¬ 
ternal reality from the feeling of resistance, and thus 
did not quite complete the case against him. 
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PERCEPTION—NATURAL REALISM ANT) OBJECTIVE IDEALISM 
—HAMILTON AND BERKET.Ey. 

As opposed to tlie doctrine of N’atiiral Eealisni or Dnal- 
isni, Hamilton notes the tlicorios of Idealism. A(a;ord- 
jing to Idealism, the object of conscionsiuiss in ptn’cu'.ption 
|is ideal—that is, a pha3nomenon in or of tlie miiul. If 
the idea be regarded as a mode of the Imman mind it¬ 
self, we have Egoistical Idealism . If the id(‘a Ixi vit^wed 
not as a mode of the Imman mind, wo liavci ilie sdumie 
of n m-Egoistical I(!|calism . If the ideal o])j(!e.t 1)0 sup¬ 
posed to be in the perceiving mind itstdf, there is no(‘ded 
the hypothesis, among others, of its infusion by Deity. 
If this object be not in the mind itstdf, there is mutded 
the hypothesis of the human mind btdng (jonscious of 
it in a Higher Intelligence, to which it is intimahdy 
present. 'We have, in a word, tlic hypotheses resptictive- 
ly of Berkeley and Malebranche. 

Hamilton regards Berkeley's doctrine as ono of ol)j(^c- 
ti^^e or non-Egoistical Idealism. The idea or ideal object 
is not a mere state or mode of the mind; hnt it is in 
the perceiving mind, and it is infused into it at the 
moment of consciousness, imniediattdy ])y God. The 
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ideal object is thus not a mere mode of the mind. It is 
a non-Ego, the quality or effect of a non-Ego. This 
non-Ego is with Berkeley Deity. Hamilton points out 
the general approximation of thorough-going Eealism 
and__tlaorqugE-going Meadism:— 

“Both build upon the same fundamental fact—that the 
extended object immediately perceived is identical with the 
extended object actually existing. For the truth of this both 
can appeal to the common sense of mankind, and to the 
common sense of mankind Berkeley did appeal not less con¬ 
fidently and perhaps more logically than Eeid. Natural! 
Beali sm and AbsohUe Idealism are the only, systems w 
o f a ph ilosopher ; for, as they alone have any foundation inf 
consciousness, so they alone have any consistency in them-| 
selves.^’ ^ 

Berkeley no doubt held that these ideas in the mind, 
whether called sensations or perceptions, were on the 
same level, and were capable of existing out of the 
individual act of perception, and out of the individual 
mind altogether,—in other individual minds and out 
of all human minds. But Berkeley held that theyj 
were not capable of existing per se ,—that is, out of! 
some mind, or any mind. Hence he was led to hold'^ 
that there is a divine or omnipresent mind, who excites 
the ideas in or communicates them to individual 
lhe ~"esse of the idea is but not the jperci;pi of 

the individual act of perception, or of the act of any 
individual man. This is essential to their (perceived) 
reality, in our consciousness, but they do not cease to be 
when our perception or consciousness of them ceases to 
be. They are constant or permanent apart from our 
perception. 

1 Reid's Worksj p. 817. 
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I venture to think that Hamilton admits too much 
to Berkeley. That the extended thing perceived is the 
extended thing existing may he true; hut I douht 
very much whether in Berkeley's sense and in Hamil¬ 
ton’s these are the same. The sensation of pleasure or 
pain—red or green—is also in Berkeley’s sense a form 
of the non-Ego, excited or determined hy the omni¬ 
present mind. And this is with Berkeley quite as 
distinct and independent, in the ahsence of lixe inter¬ 
mediary substance matter, as any primary quality. 
But this is confessedly not on the level of ext(uision 
or any primary quality. Wliy, tlien, should wc regard 
the perception of the extended thing, or tlu‘, ex¬ 
tended thing, as in any other category than tlie suh- 
jective sensation of pleasure or ixain'? These are all 
equally excitable or communicable by the Divines IMlnd, 
—they are both equally in the mind of the individiud. 
Is their being in the mind or being passing models of the 
mind really distinct? Can they ultimately be r(*gar(Icd 
as something more than modes of consenousness or stat(‘,s 
of mind, determined equally by a power, wluch can 
also determine these in other individxials? })(‘rk(il<iy 
on this point is vague and unsatisfa(jtory. 

Let us take only the primary <piality of extemsion, 
as in an extended object perceived. The extension or 
extended thing perceived is separate from tlxci xnind, 
though in it, and permanent (in the Divine Mind). 
If this he Berkeley’s doctrine, it certainly apjmoachcw 
Natural Realism. This too says tlie extension jxu'cidved 
is in the consciousness, or an olxject of tlie conscnousiH^ss, 
during the perception. Hamilton adds, it is distinct 
from and independent of the percipient act. It is real, 
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and there is a Dnalism,—two numerically different 
things,—the conscions percipient, and the extension 
perceived as existing. The question arises, Does the 
extension apprehended as distinct and independent of 
ns subsist after the act of perception has passed away*?! 
If so, does it subsist exactly as we perceive it, or in 
some form of potency merely, which is capable of again 
presenting to ns the extension or extended objects I 
confess Ldo not find in Hamilton’s writings a. perfectly 
explicit answer to these questions. Ho doubt ordinary 
common sense says and believes that the extension per¬ 
ceived exists, whether we perceive it or not, exactly as 
we perceive it. But Hamilton would not, and need not, 
hold himself bound by an unanalysed dictum of this 
sort. His appeal to common sense is always under the 
restriction of the principle of philosophical analysis and 
criticism. It is sufficient for him to show the essential 
germ of truth at the root of the popular belief,—to show, 
in fact, how the conception itself of material reality has 
arisen. It is clear, I think, that the individual act of 
perception, as restricted to the now and here of present 
consciousness, cannot reasonably yield the conclusion 
that the distinct and independent extension continues 
to exist, far less exist as we perceive it. Tliis would be 
to extend our assertion of existence beyond the indi¬ 
vidual moment, whereas our perception is restricted to 
that moment. At the same time, we should not be i 
entitled to affirm that the extension perceived ceases to | 
exist, the moment we cease to perceive it. As distinct ! 
and independent of our single act of perception, there is 
no ground for holding it to disappear from reality with 
that act of perception. The possibility of its subsist- 
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ence is thus clear. But extension is after all with 
Hamilton only a quality, not a substance, the quality 
of a substance corporeal or material,—different from the 
conscious subject,—a substance of which ultimately, or 
as it is in itself, we are wholly ignorant. This ultimate 
reality is probably regarded by Hamilton as something 
above space and time conditions. And he may fairly 
be supposed to hold tluit the world perceived in space 
and time, is a world subsisting, whether we perceive it 
or not, with the potency of prestaiting to us certain 
qualities. This seems to be implied in his doctrine of 
Hatural Ecalism, wdien taken as an explanation of the 
recurrence of our perceptions, afttu' the imuKirous breaks 
or interruptions. When face to face with this (piostion, 
he says— 

If Berkeley held that the Deity caustul one permanent 
material universe (be it supposed apart or not apart from his 
own essence), which universe, on coming into relation with 
our minds, through the medium of our bodily organism, is, 
in certain of its correlative sidiis or phases, so to speak, ex¬ 
ternal to our organism, objectively or really percedved (the 
primary qualities), or determines in us cerkiin subjective 
affections of which we are conscious (tlu^ secondary quali¬ 
ties) ; in that case I must acknowledge Ikirkcdey’s theory to 
he virtually one of jiatural realism, tlie difrt‘.rences being 
^only verbal. But jgain, if Berkeley held that the Deity 

caused no permanent material universe to exist, and to act 
uniformly as one, hut does Himself either infuse into our 
several minds the pha3nomena (ideas) perceived and affec¬ 
tive, or determines our several minds to elicit witliin con¬ 
sciousness such apprehended qualities or hdt aifections ; in 
that case I can recognise in Berkeley’s tluiory only a scheme 
of tlieistic ideahsni---in fact, only a scheme of perjx'.tual and 
universal miracle, against which the law of parcimony is 
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conclusive, if tlie Divine interposition be not proved neces¬ 
sary to render possible tbe facts.” ^ 

Here, clearly, Hamilton points to a material universe 
created, to itsjgriority toj[)erce^Hon, to tbe perception of 
certain of its qualities (tbe primary) as objective or real, 
to tbeir correlation "witb our organism, and tbe perma¬ 
nency of tbis material world and of these qualities amid 
our interrupted perceptions. Tbis subsists as tbe subject 
of tbe quality perceived, and as tbe cause of subjective 
affections and sensations in us, lii tbis way Hamilton’s 
doctr ine o f Hatural Eealism is broadly distinguisbi^d 
from Ber keley’s doctrine . pf even tbT immediate per¬ 
ception of tbe primary qualities^ as dependent on tbe 
constantly, repeated causality of tbe Divine Mind. Even 
if Hamilton merely contended for an intermediate world 
of force, subsisting by itself in space and time, tbis would 
differentiate bis doctrine from that of Berkeley, and it 
would be sufficient for a doctrine of Eealism. For, 
according to Berkeley, tbe esse of sensible reality is 
;perdjpii and no quality of- matter, or material substance 
even, can exist simply or per se —that is, as unperceived 
by some mind. Tbe assumption, however, of tbe abso¬ 
lute convertibility of esse and percipi is not competent 
on Hamilton’s allegation of tbe perceived distinctness 
or independence, involving externality, of tbe primary 
quality. It is always thus possible that the quality may 
have an existence in space and time, apart from indi¬ 
vidual perception * and tbis existence may be either of 
tbe quality as perceived, or of tbe quality in tbe form 
of a material power, capable of presenting it to tbe per¬ 
cipient. And at tbe utmost, Berkeley can identify tbe 
1 Memoir, pp. 346, 3,47. 





